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Editorial, 
RL N this week, when The Congregationalist and the 
2 acinus Aa a REE Christian World is celebrating a hundredth anni- 
ae eee ees eisai ak A IESE SEE aR OE Lg AY versary, The Christian Register is glad to extend its 
SSS se a nll ae a is Sm heartiest congratulations. One hundred years ago, 
Ree. ne 3. Seth. og “and for many years afterward, notably during the 


S a editorship of Dr. Parsons Cooke, who “wielded a pungent 


kee eel Sore, Tig ihe peg SU ia "+ + + 29 pen and dealt sledge-hammer blows on Unitarianism,” 
LETTERS T the Register might have been as little likely to wish good 
 dedeetaiina Sat Ee ee Sse fortune to the Recorder as its editors would have been to 
ae reciprocate the courtesy. ‘To-day the Register has no 
ORIGINAL AND SELECTED, better friend among its contemporaries than is the Con- 
Building a Church, I., by Edwin J. Lewis, Jr. . . 30 6gregationalist, and it is a pleasant sign of this friendship 


pera falas and Other Aids to Reflection, by Percy F, that the two papers have more than once found the way 
Di eT 


Pater nid Religion. by Williatn Hanson P iiletowae a to do common work together and advance mutual inter- 
_ The Evolution of Play; Seeking God, by Frederick M’. oe ests... The C ongregationalist deserves all the good things 


Baht. See sd ee... in a egg that are said of it this week, and we wish it a long contin- 
Cj he Paid but LS ae me ee pase Some- uance of its present able editorial management and its 
ithe paciescet eee? bY George R. Dodson. - 34 desirable list. of contributors, and an ever-lengthening roll 
, | The Rusticator in Our village, I, ey ae a Chas : + of subscribers, the three imperative needs of even the 
____ A Service of Fellowship; On the Georgia-Florida Circuit, most spiritually-minded ‘‘religious weekly.” 
Sumy PrabeisiMichales hy. tenes. fing SY. parr: 
m Washington, D.C.,by H.D.Stevens . ... | 43 ss 
DeNPOGEar ie! ee 46 
The Tuckerman School; Correspondence-study Courses; _ In noting the hundredth anniversary of the C ongre- 
+a StarIsland CampaignFund .. . 2. 2... 47 gationalist, we are reminded that it was in 1869 that the 
JAL LIFE consolidation between the Recorder, started in 18 16, and 
; 37 the Congregationalist, started in May, 1849, was com- 
\TURE. pleted. The Christian Register, first issued in 1821, has 
permemematianusie ns Ve. LIP att 39 borne this name from the beginning. Occasionally some 
Ba a jokesmith refers to the paper that was the Fireside in 
“(eee early days, the Radiator when steam heat became avail- 
eee ere, by Hathex G. Babson; How able, and at last settled down to the Register as adapted 
s Breakfast; Milly’s Lesson. . . . | | 7 to any kind of hot air. But no, it has been The Christian 
CRS. Register from the beginning. 
wt 


y Harriet Take Burch »i.i:. Py 38 THE Christian Life of London notes the fact that, 
erreurs vr) > ido while the No Treating Order has been an immense benefit 


eee eh tee) to soldiers; much remains to ‘be done in the cause of 
IGIOUS EDUCATION. | eat temperance: “On the evening of Saturday, November 

S qual to the Task of Religious Educa- 13, the numbers entering one house, the Angel, Islington, 
ET a 1S ee me eee 44 were carefully counted. It was found that in a single 


hour, from 9 to ro, there entered this house 268 men and 

577 women (a total of 845). Many of the women were 

' 44 young. There were only two soldiers included in these 

. . . 44 mumbers. The fact that there were more than twice 
ay PS as many women as men shows how essential it is to deal 
+.» + 48 with an evil which, bad for men, is much worse for 
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women, and plays havoc in the home.’”” One of the most 
painful impressions made upon the writer in Liverpool 
was caused by the sight of a draggle-tailed woman enter- 
ing a gin-palace for a drink. He had never seen a woman 
so unpleasant to look at, nor any woman walking up to 
an open bar for a drink. It is high time that such an 
evil should be abated. We have in America too much 
degradation that is caused by habits formed in saloons 
and their adjuncts. It would make the present year 
illustrious if all the money wasted on alcohol and some 
other less injurious indulgencies could be spent in the 
education and protection of all children, and the cleaning 
out of all the pest-holes of vice. 
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WHEN the appointed speakers for a public meeting of 
importance failed to appear, the secretary called upon the 
minister to come in as a “pinch hitter.” He came. He 
said one of the functions of the minister was to be utility- 
man for the community. When others either cannot or 
will not serve, he is there. In such service the clergyman 
gains immediate and respectful hearing when men in 
other callings might be regarded as having a bias. He 
speaks from the vantage-ground of principles. His train- 
ing removes him from partisanship. How important he 
may be is illustrated in Horace Bushnell’s life in Hart- 


ford. He gave the business men remarkable addresses 


that are fresh to this day. He fathered the park system, 
and his name is memorialized in that connection. His 
fame in theology is not greater than his undying reputation 
as a ministerial utility-man in the community. Many 
ministers are doing quite as effective good in the Chamber 
of Commerce as they are in the house of prayer. 
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As a solvent of problems small and great there is re- 
markable efficacy in the power of a positive mind. In all 
affairs, to be for and not against makes the difference. 
One definition of culture is the constant ability to deal 
positively with every condition. Mental processes are 
naturally congenial with beliefs, not disbeliefs; not with 
their opposites, but with growth, production, power. 
“Anti” movements generally lack success because the 
will works on affirmations. It was freedom for the slave, 
not anti-slavery, that remade the nation. Our present 
attempt to be neutral, as Mr. Walter Lippmann reminds 
us, makes America uneasy because it lacks the power of 
a national purpose. In conflicting ideas, the ‘‘reason- 
able course consists not in being negative to them all, 
but in raising a view which gathers them up—into which, 
as the Germans say, the varied feelings are aufgehoben.”’ 
Seeing the negative in any case is inevitable and impor- 
tant. The ensuing thought and action should be directed 
to the corresponding positive. Overcome evil with good 


is law and gospel. 
ed 


Tus is the season of church statistics in our country. 
Nineteen hundred and fifteen made an impressive record 
—in numbers and dollars. Such elements as the inner 
gains and losses do not appear. How fine it would be 
to have a computation of the force for peace operating 
in the churches! Enrolments show activity, but one 
person without money may mean more for the world 
in the beneficence of his transforming energy than a 
multitude with unlimited treasure. Of course, largeness 
thrills, especially in America. ‘There were added to the 
churches seven hundred and eighty thousand persons. 
The total number is forty million. ‘The Bible, the un- 
failing best seller, excelled its record, and for the first 
time our publishers found a market in England. The 
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giving went beyond all known bounds—not only to the Gs 
helpless across the sea, but to missions abroad and at i 
home. ‘The dearth of European church music stimulated 
our composers, who, we are told, have caught the market 
and will hold it. The best tangible tribute to the organ- 
ized cause of religion is that in benevolent operations 
church people give three dollars of everyfour. Numbering 
two-fifths of the population, they give three-fourths of , 
all the charities. , 
wt 


In the Unitarian revival that followed the organization 
of the National Conference in 1865 several good things 
happened. One hundred thousand dollars was raised 
for the American Unitarian Association; local con- 
ferences were formed, a good number of them dating from 
1866; and passion for social service was aroused, of which 
some of the effects remain to this day. Out of this 
impulse came the Union for Christian Work in Providence 
R.I.; the Union for Good Works in New Bedford; 
the Salem Fraternity; and the People’s Club in Lowell, 
Mass. Because it was difficult to find anywhere eating- 
places where liquor was not sold, Holly Tree Inns were 
opened and maintained until it was proved that they 
could be run at a profit, then they were sold and have 
been followed by innumerable temperance lunch-rooms. 
They were served by committees of ladies and gentlemen 
from the Unitarian churches, and became very popular. 
It is only recently that the sign ‘Holly Tree Inn’’ has 
disappeared from a doorway in Cambridge, Mass. Is not 
the time ripe for a new revival of that sort? We may 
talk temperance until we are blind, but if we do nothing 
we are but sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 


Moral Conscription. 


It might be called automatic conscription, for it re- 
quires no government to enforce it, and operates whether 
we are willing or not. The fact about the unjust suffer- 
ing which no one escapes, and which just now a large 
part of the world is undergoing, the fact which is seldom 
noticed when this suffering is felt, is that it is due to a 
law of life binding all men together. ~ There is a kinship 
in some respects more binding than natural kinship, be- 
cause no one can repudiate it, and there are no exceptions 
to it. If blood is thicker than water there are things .. 
in human nature thicker than blood. ‘The fact of a human 
organism is far more significant than the fact of human 
relationship and heredity. Wherever human beings are 
thrown together, and even where they do not directly ~ 
mingle, there immediately grows a union which every 
single member does his best to protect and extend, and - 
voluntarily contributes a good deal to promote, resigning _ 
much personal liberty to this end. He does this because 
the advantage of hanging together is greater than amy  —S 
advantage of going each his own solitary way. Thisis 
society, which is far more than that special kind of societ y ie aa 
once sententiously defined as “the people we know.” Itis 
also far more beneficial than the society which most 
people define to themselves as “the people we should like | 
to know.” The people in society have no such firm con-_ 
nection in their exclusiveness as people have by virtue 
of merely being society. Being society is simply a ma’ 
of growing up into a human world. No one can liv 
that world a day without getting no end of benefit fr 
the fact that other people live in it too. Even the gru 
ing, stingy, small-spirited people are all the time h 
their share of the cost collected from them in spi 
themselves. And the poorest and least fortu 
something out of this collection. 

In the moral, country, where this « 
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ow 
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? 
1 y or another, the service is taken out of every one. 
fo modern way of expressing the fact could be more 
ate than that of the New Testament man who said, 
_ “We are members one of another,” and ‘“‘If one member 
suffer, all the members suffer with it.”” A modern apostle 
gave as memorable illustration, and even more vivid, 
in holding up his hand, and saying, people who were as 
_ separate as the fingers were also as much bound to each 
_ other as fingers are in the hand. Every difficulty taxes 
those concerned, and does not let any one within reach 
be unconcerned. A man can swear off his taxes, but he 
cannot evade this tax. There is no neutrality in this 
war. Halting between two opinions may be good policy 
or not, but it is not effective in helping men get out of 
helping each other. 
It is unfortunate that the great burden of undeserved 
suffering is not always thought of in connection with this 
fact of social complicity as the necessary accompaniment 
of the vast good which could not come but for social com- 
plicity. The use of the word “undeserved”’ is what switches 
the mind off the main track, and sets us thinking of pun- 
-ishment. And when we get into that connection the 
blight his friends were to Job extends to us. To them 
we chiefly owe the idea that when people suffer it must 
be because they have done something wrong. The in- 

_ dignation aroused by the suggestion that the hardship of 
moral conscription is the same thing as the pain of penalty 
is just as deep with people now as it was with Job. We 
protest, not because we do not want to serve, but because 

___we do not wish to yield to injustice. We know that no 
_ judge fit for the ermine would let a guilty man go because 
an innocent man stood ready to take his punishment. We 

know that no man with the heart of a father would let a 

_ favorite son suffer chastisement in order that all the 

others might escape the consequences of their misdeeds. 
We could not believe in a God who would be so lacking in 

_ the fundamental principles of justice as to arrange a 

scheme that would transfer guilt from the guilty to the 
innocent, and let loose all the wrong-doers, and visit 

- upon the best of men the infinite consequences of their 

crimes and misdemeanors. Such a notion of God’s 
justice is revolting to any fair-minded person. It changes 

the cross from a symbol of human magnanimity and 

relationship to a symbol of divine injustice and vindic- 
_ tiveness. 

___ If any one can help a little by taking up some difficulty 

_ not his own, or by accepting the difficulties that do not 
_ belong to him, and, just because he does not deserve 

_ them but is able to deal with them, work out a little 

_ that might not be achieved except some one volunteered 

such service, the wisdom of this law of moral conscrip- 
tion is vindicated. People ina tangle would often never get 
out of the consequences of their folly or sin if it were not 
that other people find their own convenience and peace 

‘require sharing the difficulty and making order out of 

s. There are some problems that never could be 

tked out by those concerned alone. Only when they 
> distributed among the widest commonalty are they 

a way to be managed. It is a privilege to do this. 

necessity is a kind of challenge to courage and in- 
iveness. The suffering from public evil is not so 
ul as the possibility of lessening it is enjoyable. Both 
fferin and the enjoyment are forms of expression 
fuitiadeseartt fact. If we get the advantage, we 

y willingly the cost, because at its greatest it 

bitant. Those who rebel at the cost, and 
are bringing much worse suffering, en- 

ices of peril to civilization itself. If a 

ens to engulf us, the blame must 

‘fanatics and revolutionists alone. 
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Those who are most responsible for the dangers of a 
wrong kind of socialism are the people who have tried to 
get out of being social at all. The employers who suffer 
from labor troubles are paying the price of what other 
employers, and perhaps they themselves, have done to 
produce rebellion. When the seeds of a whirlwind are 
sown, it is inevitable that sometime a harvest will come. 
Who, if they were faithful, intelligent, loyal, and de- 
voted employees, discharged after long years of faultless 
service at a half-hour’s notice, could help feeling bitter 
against human beings capable of such violation of the 
law in which society itself is made? Such employers, 
and not their indignant victims, are enemies of society. 
They have been treacherous to the obligations of their 
existence. In moral conscription the penalty of evasion 
is far severer than the hardships of service. D. 


The Upper Realm. 


A great revelation is now coming to the knowledge of 
men to offer ample compensation for all the woes which 
warriors stained with blood are heaping up against a day 
of judgment. It isan enlargement of the angel’s song, 
“Glory to God in the highest.’’ It sums up the hopes 
and prophecies of the men of inspiration, the saints and 
heroes of all ages, and gives to them a wider meaning and 
a more glorious interpretation. 

At the first reading this new revelation seems to be a 
denial of all the beliefs and hopes of Christendom. For 
the first clause of the new gospel takes up the cry, ‘‘ There 
is no God,’’ and adds to it, ‘“‘such as you have vainly im- 
agined.’’ All over Europe men are saying in the bitter- 
ness of despair that there is no God, or if there be one 
he does not know, or if he knows does not care, what 
awful things are being done in his name by the rulers of 
the earth and their unhappy subjects. Some say there 
is no God, or if there be one he is not omnipotent, or 
if he be omnipotent he is not good. 

It is evident enough that the God of King George, 
“The Defender of the Faith,’ is not the God of the 
Kaiser, the self-appointed champion of Jehovah, and that 
his God is not the deity of the Sultan, nor his, by any 
means, the Divinity that controls the fortunes of Armenia. 
It would not seem to need proof or argument to show that 
in the faiths of the people there is not one God, but 
many deities, and that the Supreme Divinity described 
in all the creeds of Christendom does not exist. 

What then? Are we left without God, and without 
hope in the world? On the contrary we are now at the 
beginning of a new age of faith which may be so noble 
as to atone for all the devastations of war. If there were a 
Deity of the kind commonly believed in, we might imagine 
him as saying to all the nations of the earth: ‘Behold 
and understand. Old things have passed away and all 
things have become new.’ Jehovah, the tribal god of 
the Hebrews, does not exist; the Allah of Islam was an 
invention of his prophet; the vengeful deity who casts a 
shadow over Central Europe lives only in the vain 
imaginations of bewildered nations. 

What then? The new thought of God is glorious, 
because it brings to the attention of mankind a universe 
instinct and alive with divinity. Despised physical 
science has led the way, philosophers have followed hard 
after, and saintly souls everywhere are coming to the 


mood : 
“In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world 
Is lightened.” - 


‘Two disembodied spirits could not meet anywhere in 
all the spacious realms of the universe without coming 
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into moral relations of some kind. ‘There might be love, 
interest, indifference, or hatred; but some kind of moral 
relation would be inevitable, because this is a moral 
universe and there is not a square inch of space where 
moral possibilities are not to be expected whenever in- 
telligence appears there. 

The common earth beneath our feet is alive, and out 
of it, our Mother Earth, God was said to have created 
man. Now with the new knowledge that has come to 
us we get a nobler interpretation of the process of 
creation than was ever possible before. Earth, animal, 
man, consciousness, comprehension, opportunity, achieve- 
ment, such has been the order of unfolding; and now, at 
last, the time has come so long foretold when the gospel 
of peace, the glad tidings of great joy, may have infinite 
expansion. 

The great visions recorded in the Old and New Testa- 
ments are not set aside, but confirmed and expanded by 
the new understanding of the duty and opportunity of 
man as the originator and creator of everything that 
makes for human betterment and progress. 

The outlook of the great souls who have led the progress 
of the world, the majestic thoughts of Jesus and Paul, 
of the glorious company of the apostles, and the goodly 
fellowship of the prophets, all were open and free. They 
opened outward toward infinity. Eternity did not give 
too much room and scope for their fulfilment. With 
these things behind us and the boundless universe before 
us we come now to the knowledge that up out of the 
sentient earth has come all that has been great and 
glorious in the history of the race. To man belongs the 
glory, and upon man falls the blame, for all that has come 
by good hap and ill in the revolving centuries. All this 
amazing and inspiring outlook has been darkened and 
closed by the creeds of Christendom. 

Now there has come OPPORTUNITY large and wonderful. 
Heaven and earth are full of the majesty of the glory of 
the infinite all-pervasive spirit in which we live and move 
and have our being. ‘The noblest revelations of the past 
are only symbols and suggestions of that which outruns 
all thought and transcends the highest flight of the 
imagination. It is for man now to say all the evil in 
the world is of my doing, I will undo it and for it I will 
atone, all that is good I will now strive after and achieve, 
and henceforth I will join with all good men to help 
bring in the kingdom of heaven, of which the supreme 
laws are justice, love, and good-will. G. B. 


Current Topics. 


In response to the demands of the United States on 
the subject of submarine warfare as waged by the Central 
Powers, the State Department last week received as- 
surances from the German Government which are re- 
garded as constituting a notable diplomatic triumph 
for the United States, acting in behalf of the rights of all 
neutral nations. In its note the German Foreign Office 
gave a pledge for the observance of all the rules laid down 
by the State Department in Washington for the conduct 
of under-sea operations. Chief among these is the require- 
ment that ample measures must be taken for the safety 
of passengers aboard a merchant vessel, whether bel- 
ligerent or neutral, before it is attacked by a submarine. 
This assurance, applying specifically to the war zone in 
the Mediterranean, came after similar pledges had been 
offered by Austria-Hungary affecting under-sea warfare 
in the same region. It was believed that the attitude of 
the Central Powers on this issue assured the successful 
outcome of America’s representation for the re-establish- 
ment of the law of the sea. 
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withdrawing a considerable part of their forces from ‘the — ; 


As a result of the Austro-German concessions, : 
announced at Washington last Monday, the st 
of British restraints to neutral trade will be taken men | 
with energy in the near future. The State Department | ~ 
has taken the attitude since the controversies with bel-— 
ligerents over the rules of the sea first arose, that the 
problem presented by German submarine policy was more | 
urgent than that involved by British orders-in-council 
affecting trade, and that therefore it must be solved first. 
With the submarine: peril out of the way or materially — 
modified, the entire question of contraband, the seizure of 
goods in transit, and other matters arising out-of the 
British application of blockade will be made the sub- 
ject of a note to Great Britain. The negotiations with 
Great Britain are designed to complete the task which 
the administration has undertaken,—the establishment of 
a law of nations that shall govern the seas not only in 
the present conflict, but in future wars. The note was 
in preparation at the beginning of the week. 
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THE abandonment by the Allies of the last region 
on Gallipoli Peninsula held by them was announced at 
London last Monday. The news was received with 
a feeling of mingled relief and disappointment,—relief, 
because the withdrawal had been accomplished practi- 
cally without loss of life; disappointment, because a 
movement from which great results had been expected 
had ended in failure. The troops from Southern Gal- 
lipoli, it was explained, had been or would be transferred, 
like those recently withdrawn from the western coast of — 
the Peninsula, to another sphere of operations. ‘This 
sphere, in the absence of any information on the subject 
from the War Office, was surmised to be either Salonica 
or Egypt in the vicinity of the Suez Canal. A mysterious 
feature of the abandonment of Gallipoli was the official 
announcement at Constantinople that it was the result 
of a battle lasting several days, in the course of which 
the British forces sustained heavy losses. 
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A FAST-DEVELOPING phase of the world war on the 
eastern front is attracting attention as a possibly signifi- 
cant factor of the operations as a whole. That phase ~ 
is the offensive movement which the Russians are carry-_ 
ing on with great energy in the Austrian province of 
Bukowina. The gains made by the Russian invaders 
would indicate that the Russian army has succeeded to 
some extent in recuperating from the defeats inflicted by 
the Austro-German forces last summer and autumn, fe 
and that it is once more a fighting force of magnitude. 
At the beginning of the week the Russians, apparently 
well supplied with ammunition, were slowly pushing the — oe 
Austro-Germans back upon Czernowitz, the capital of ~ 
Bukowina, and it was evident that the Germans > 


Balkan front to deal with the menace near the Rowen. 
frontier. Defeat for the Germans in that particular 
region would be a serious event, as it is hoped by the A 
that a Russian victory will rally Roumania to thei: 

in the conflict. be i: 


Government and nation, to carry on the war to | a 
ful conclusion. ‘The report on the results of 
enlistment scheme, submitted to Parliamen 
indicated that the attempt to muster 
to the need by means of voluntary 
Accordingly, the alternative Pree 7. 


, 1e 4 ca in the face of that opposition the House 
of Commons passed the bill providing for the eventual 
Aegan of unmarried men who had evaded Lord 
erby’s enrolment to a’ second reading by an enormous 
y. This action was taken as an indication that 
gislation required for the creation of at least two 
n additional troops will be passed without unneces- 
ae 
‘THE’ debates in the House of Commons gave expression 
Be. ‘to a firm conviction that the war will end in the com- 
4 EBs triumph of the Quadruple Entente.. A similar 
it of confidence has found expression in France, in 
repeated orders of the day issued in the past fortnight 
_ by General Joffre, commander-in-chief of the forces of 
Be cce, General Joffre, urging his troops to new efforts, 
predicted that the enemy would soon feel the effects 
the war of attrition which has been waged against 
in France and Belgium, and contained the assurance 
that the Germans were already betraying the beginnings 
of a weakness which eventually would work their defeat. 
_ Simultaneously with the heartening declarations made 
_ by the French generalissimo, military activity at many 
- points of contact between the Republic and the Empire 
showed a perceptible acceleration. 
war appeared to be rather evenly divided up to the 
beginning of the week. At any rate, no decisive gain was 
parent for either side. 
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In the mean while, evidences continued to increase of 
a serious intention on the part of the Central Powers and 
their ally, Turkey, to strike at the Suez Canal. The 
military situation on the outskirts of Sinai Peninsula, 
the approach to the Canal from the east, was wrapped 
in a cloud of uncertainty. There were reports that 
Djemal Pasha, the Turkish commander, had refused to 
begin the campaign until a considerable force of Germans 
had been attached to the expedition; that serious fric- 
tion had developed between the Turkish and the German 
officers in command of the prospective operations; and 
that German participation in the venture had been 
rendered improbable by the developments in Bukowina. 
_A feature of the situation was the evident activity of 
= British War Office in transporting troops to the 
bable new region of hostilities. From Berlin, as 
ht have been expected, no word was forthcoming as 
the prospects of the attempt to strike at the ‘‘ Achilles 
|of England”’ or the status of the universally credited 
o force an early peace by offering substantial menace 
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times out of ten it isn’t what one does so much 


ho stalitve in various Christmas ob- 
n ia the fact that the Twelfth Night 

season. It is as much out of date 
ths hanging on January 7 as to 
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s on ware 255. Moreover, 


The fortunes of. 


treated her with the greatest consideration, 
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let no one lay claim to proper Christmas sentiment who 
allows the Christmas greenery to be thrown out when it 
has served its turn. Burn it properly inthe fireplace, of 
course. 


Of all people in the world, reformers and philanthropists 
are the ones who most need a sense of humor, and a 
willingness to make the most of the minor ameliorations 
of living; and this not only for their own sakes, but for all 
who work with them. 


The prevailing influenza is not the most agreeable 
of New Year gifts, but many have had to accept it. 
Jonas told Rollo that he ought to be glad when the first 
day of school was stormy, because there must be a cer- 
tain proportion of stormy days, according to statistics he 
gave, and it was good to have the first one over, as it 
left more pleasant days to come. ‘The conclusion seems 
to be that any philosophy is better than none. 


Letters to the Editor. 


An Explanation. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am heartily glad that our good friend and fellow- 
worker, Rev. W. C. Bowie of London, is able to correct 
the erroneous statement made a few weeks since, that 
the committee in charge of the new hymnal for the 
British Congregational churches had decided not to in- 
clude hymns of German authorship; but I am at a 
loss to understand why he should take me personally to 
task. I copied the statement in perfect good faith from 
the columns of a leading religious weekly in London 
affiliated with the Congregational body, whose name I 
was careful to give as my authority. ‘True, it would have 
been, as Mr. Bowie declares, a most “‘absurd”’ and “‘silly”’ 
proceeding, but no worse than others which all the peoples 
involved in the present war are constantly guilty of. 

The item referring to the deportation of Rev. Miss von 
Petzold from England was derived from British sources. 
The lady in question was formerly a settled minister in 
this country, and her fortunes are followed with interest 
by American friends. A British clergyman informs me 
that her English Unitarian friends and parishioners 
granting her 
a year’s leave of absence with full salary. Indeed, the 
kind offices of the British Unitarians toward unfortu- 
nate German and Austrian women and men, especially 
during the earlier stages of the war, are deserving of the 
warmest praise. If in my communications to the Register 
I have not referred to them, it was only because I feared 
that by making them too conspicuous I might hinder, 
not help, these generous endeavors. 

Newly reminded by this recent incident of the extraor- 
dinary sensitiveness of the public mind in the countries 
now at war, I will try to be still more circumspect in my 
utterances, both as a contributor to the Christian Register 
and as secretary of our liberal International Congress. 
It is not easy to keep in friendly touch and be impar- 
tially kind toward thirty different nationalities in such a 
world-crisis as this, but if Mr. Bowie will look over the 
files of the Register I think he will be made to feel my 
deep personal admiration for the people and institutions 
of England, and full appreciation of the brave, conscien- 
tious and devoted manner in which she is upholding her 
national traditions and civilization in this trying hour of 
her history. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 

BROOKLINE, Mass. 
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Solidarity. . 


Shepherd on Dakota’s hills, 
en you drive your flock to shearing, 
Sailor on the Carib Sea, 

As your ship is southward steering, 
Guess ye where the goal may be? 
Fleece and freight shall come to me, 

Spite of distance and of veering. 


Hands shall pass, but none shall keep 
Till into the hand intended 
Drop the unknown brother’s gift, 
And the service-chain be ended. 
Spin and weave, then, sow and reap, 
Drive the furrow through the deep, 
Work of one with all is blended. 


Cease the feud of hand and brain! 
Tell me, which in worth exceeded, 
Who first made the duty plain 
Or who best the duty heeded? 
No true worker works in vain, 
Each shall have his wage again: 
All are noble, all are needed. 
—William Roscoe Thayer. 


Building a Church. 


EDWIN J. LEWIS, JR. 


ie 


Most individuals look forward at some period in their 
lives to building a house. Most churches hope at some 
time to have a new building. In each case the antici- 
pation is a pleasant one, the fulfilment is too often sadly 
disappointing. The causes of this defeat of expectation 
are generally lack of knowledge, reluctance to seek com- 
petent advice, and the prevailing tendency to prefer mere 
show to real excellence. Lack of money is usually urged 
as an excuse for failure, a valid plea to a limited degree 
only. This excuse commonly betokens an ignorance of 
essentials, a lack of imagination, and an unwillingness 
to sacrifice for an ideal. 

With the case of the individual we are not at this 
time particularly concerned, but to the church aspiring 
to better its condition and environment it is possible that 
some suggestions resulting from a reasonably wide ex- 
perience may not be without value. 

In building a church two considerations should be 
clearly borne in mind. First, we are building for now. 
We may revert to the past for inspiration, but our edifice 
must be adapted to present needs and modern environ- 
ment. Second, however small the structure, however in- 
expensive, however simple in design, it is a church, and 
should as clearly express its purpose as the greatest of 
cathedrals. 

A church is a building set apart for religious worship, 
and as such should possess the qualities of permanence, 
dignity, repose, and such measure of beauty as we can 
command. ‘Triviality, sham construction, and meaningless 
ornamentation are manifestly out of place. As a distin- 
guished writer* has recently said: “‘One can worship God 
in a barn; but it is denied to us to build flimsy struct- 
ures to His glory, and to try to deceive Him with the 
cheap ornament wherewith we hoodwink our neighbors.”’ 
This does not mean that the church must be an elaborate 
affair or necessarily expensive. Not at all. It may be 
of wood, if nothing better is obtainable. The statement 
simply insists that the ideal church building should be 
honestly built with the most durable material available, 
planned with simplicity, designed within and without 
with reserve and a certain degree of formality, and should 
be devoid of useless and meretricious ornamentation. If 


* Ralph Adams Cram, in “Church Building,” from which volume the writer of this 
article as borrowed with, the author’s consent. 
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the mass and composition are kept simple and in accord 
with certain time-honored precedents the building will 
be interesting on account of these qualities alone, and its 
surface ornamentation becomes a matter of minor con- 
sideration. . 

As a first step in this serious and tremendously interest- 
ing adventure of building a church, let us begin with the 
building committee and the architect. One might with 
reason expect that the building committee would act 
as any one of its individual members would certainly do in 
case of some illness in his family; viz., consult a special- 
ist or the most experienced practitioner procurable. The 
building committee, however, as a committee, too often 
proceeds quite otherwise. As so little money is to be 
spent, it may not seem worth while to employ an archi- 
tect at all. One of the members may have a friend in 
some more or less distant church and can borrow or pur- 
chase for next to nothing a set of blue-prints. Some 
member may know some deserving young draughtsman 
in some architect’s office who will furnish the plans for 
half-price. The committee may be beguiled by the gor- 
geous offer in some advertisement of “complete plans 
and specifications for one hundred dollars.” Or, finally, 
the committee may fall back upon that favorite insurer 
of mediocrity, the “church competition.” 

If the baby were suddenly seized with spinal meningitis, 
would any sane father select his physician by any such 
method, or consult a student in the medical school? 
Were you called upon to defend your property in a suit 
at law, would you risk intrusting your case to an attorney 
chosen in any such haphazard fashion? It is unnecessary 
to say more in regard to the choice of an architect. There 
are in the profession many men who have made a study 
of the problems of church building, as others have of 
hospital construction and of schoolhouses. The best is 
none too good, and there is no valid reason for permitting 
a beginner to gain his experience at your expense, or 
rather at the expense of those who for years to come 
must suffer from the honest efforts but imperfect skill 
of a novice. ‘The less money there is to spend, the more 
important is it that none should be wasted. 

As to the use of second-hand plans; it is quite possible 
that a building may be reasonably appropriate for a site 
and parish conditions in Omaha and yet be quite incon- 
gruous in your locality and unsuited to your purposes, - 
even admitting that your church has no individuality 
worthy of expression, which is open to doubt. 

Site-—Having decided upon an architectural adviser, 
the next step is to determine upon the site, if any choice 
is open in the matter. In the selection of a location the 
advice of the architect is of great value. He can see at 
a glance possibilities and shortcomings not readily ap- 
prehended by the untrained eye. Many an otherwise 
attractive building has been handicapped by an unfortu- 2 
nate setting. Sufficient time and energy should be 
allowed to insure the choice of the best site possible. It Re 
should be accessible, in the line of probable growth of te 
the church-going population, a little removed from any 
street-car line or much-travelled thoroughfare, and not 
on a street with a steep grade, on account of ice in winter, _ 
and inconvenience of vehicles on wedding and funer: i 
occasions. ‘Trees are a welcome asset, but not an essen- — j 
tial. Before purchasing the lot the necessary steps should ee 
be taken to make sure that the title is clear aa chat | 


sign and placing of the building on the land. 
Plan.—We may now consider the building itself, an 
doing so we will assume that our problem is the ch tt a 
the village or small town. The large city church w 
demand a somewhat different treatment, al the. 
eral principles apply to large and here! ; 


oor: to ‘roof than a a square ilding o of the same 
ea. An interior width of twenty-one feet is about the 
: ‘minimum. ‘This allows for two pews each seating five 
_ persons and a centre aisle four feet wide. ‘To seat two 
7 hundred people twenty rows of seats would be required, 
; “making a nave, or auditorium from rear wall to chancel, 
of about sixty-five feet, a good proportion. With every 
foot the nave is widened and shortened something of the 
effect is lost and the cost is increased. 

A chancel or recessed platform for the pulpit and 
communion table gives an appearance of greater length 
and adds dignity to the interior. The chancel arch 
itself suggests aspiration. 

A central aisle is desirable. It is the most dignified 
as well as practical arrangement, particularly in the case 

_ of weddings, funerals, and other church ceremonies. On 

+ the other hand it is far less inspiring to preach to a strip 
- of aisle carpet than to human faces.. 

overcome by placing the pulpit at one side of the chancel. 
___ When this is done, it is customary to preserve the sym- 

metry of the interior by placing the lectern at the opposite 
side. Every church owns or should possess a fine copy 
___ of the Bible, and there is no good reason why such a book 
should not have a worthy support arranged so that the 

‘pages can be most easily read. 

Boston, Mass. 


Lobster Salad and Other Aids to Reflection. 


PERCY F. BICKNELL. 


ea It is not the present purpose to expatiate on the vir- 
4 tues of lobster salad and ice-cream and Welsh rabbit 
and other toothsome indigestibles as aids to midnight 
meditation when taken in generous doses shortly before 
going to bed. Undeniably it is a tempting theme, and 
a fertile one. The close connection between visceral 
sensations and the sentient person’s philosophy of life 
is something to give us pause. Whether there is any 
true and unchangeable aspect to things apart from the 
colors imparted to them by dyspepsia or eupepsia is 
held by many philosophers to be highly questionable. 
One recent writer of high authority goes so far as to 
counsel all who would make a name for themselves in 
literature, all who would learn to write with insight 
and power, to fit themselves therefor by first ruining 
their digestive organs. To none does the truth reveal 
itself so luminously, he believes, as to the chronic dyspep- 
tic. Therein may perhaps lie more than half the secret 
’ “of Carlyle’s greatness. 
Be - Such high themes, however, are not to be ventured 
‘upon in these brief remarks. Our modest essay does 
_ not aspire to soar with no middle flight above the Aonian 
mount, although it may dare to approach things un- 
attempted yet in prose or rhyme. To return, then, to 
e ek teh which is to say our lobster salad, let us 
rine a scene somewhat like this: a restaurant at 
ch hour, well filled with guests of the average 
o-do sort; at one table a sleek, well-nourished man 
_ lobster salad and a cup of coffee before him, while 
opposite chair sits a thoughtful youth engaged 
depleting a bowl of crackers and milk, beside 
glass of water. The man with the salad 
sort of critical indolence among the lettuce 
is mangled members of the crustacean on 
its such parts as pass the muster of his inspec- 
pushes the composition away after 
and unsavory mess of the abundant 
ere a Piece of whipped-cream 


This difficulty is 


‘pie, which he half consumes, negligently sprinkling the 


tablecloth with sundry fragments, sips a mouthful of 
his coffee, which he has previously sweetened with four 
lumps of sugar, and rises, leaving his plate of pie also a 
chaos and an eyesore. As a tip to the waiter he tosses 
onto the table a quarter-dollar, which rebounds and 
lands in the cream of his pie, and then he saunters out, 
lighting a cigar at the cashier’s desk as he pays his score, 
and makes his exit, probably about as much and about as 
little in need of food and drink as when he entered. 

Meanwhile the thoughtful youth finishes his simple 
repast, gives a glance of mild disapproval and disgust 
at the slovenly mess opposite, feels in his pocket for a 
nickel with which to undermine, however little, the 
manliness of him who brought the crackers and milk, 
fails to find the nickel or thinks better of his unworthy 
intention, and passes out after paying a dime for his 
noonday sustenance. 

Perhaps to that reflective young man there comes the 
query why, with the best of endeavors to the contrary, 
he cannot avoid feeling a certain sense of inferiority to 
the lobster-salad luncher. That lordly disregard of ex- 
pense in ordering the meal, that supreme contempt of 
waste in its demolition, that indifferent dropping of 
the national currency for menial hands to gather up, 
all seem for a moment so indicative of a fine superiority 
to small things that the observer is involuntarily im- 
pressed. It may be he is even reminded of the repeated 
advice of Emerson’s Aunt Mary to the future sage 
of Concord. “Scorn trifles’’ was one of her favorite 
maxims. Is it, he may ask himself, really a noble un- 
concern for trifles that dictates certain table-manners 
like those of the lobster-salad luncher in the foregoing 
scene? If one’s kind hostess at table hands one a plate 
of pudding, for example, flavored not quite to one’s taste, 
does it argue a mean-spirited complaisance to clear the 
plate with every appearance of enjoyment, to the evident 
satisfaction of the lady whose fair hands, perchance, 
made the pudding? Or is it only a natural act of courtesy, 
and would it be a gross impoliteness to dabble about with 
one’s spoon, pretending to eat, and then leave the plate 
in a condition of hopeless untidiness? Whether a plate 
cumbered with broken remnants of food is a courteous 
indication that one has been helped with hospitable 
sufficiency, or whether there is impoliteness in such 
refusal to eat cleanly as one proceeds from course to 


course, refraining from taking too much of any single 


dish and perhaps declining some altogether, is a de- 
batable question. 

Sir Walter Scott had nothing finicky in his table- 
manners. Like many of the best-known and best-liked 
characters in his novels, he was a rather valiant trencher- 
man. One thinks of him as clearing his plate, draining 
his cup, wiping his mouth with a sigh of content, and 
then going about the more important concerns of the 
day; not as toying daintily with the wing of a capon, 
and leaving a wreck of half-demolished tidbits behind 
him. Even a little excess of flavor to his meat, a certain 
ripeness in its juices that we euphemistically call gaminess, 
is said to have been reckoned no detriment by him. 
No squeamishness do we find in that robust appetite. 
And who would have had him otherwise? 

Dr. Johnson, too, was splendidly free from little fussy 
ways at the table. Can we conceive of him as sipping 
his tea with little finger elegantly crooked? He ate and 
drank like the hearty man he was; he took his nourish- 
ment in the whole-souled manner that distinguished him 
in his conversation, even breaking into perspiration with 
the vigor of his deglutition, much the same as he developed 
warmth and vehemence in his oral disputations. And 
what fabulous quantities of tea we read of his drinking, 
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from which, he assured Boswell, he never suffered the 


slightest inconvenience. Of course one imagines him 
rather careless and untidy at table, as he was notoriously 
so in his dress, his snuff-taking, and various other par- 
ticulars. A crumb or two accidentally dropped on the 
floor would not have concerned him in the least. To 
have troubled one’s self with such trifles he would have 
called (to use his own words in a similar application) 
“the blundering economy of a narrow understanding. It 
is stopping one hole in a sieve.’ 

Quot homines, tot sententie (many men, many minds); 
and it is not worth while to argue very seriously the 
comparative merits of personal peculiarities. Contempt 
for trifles, in the Emersonian sense, is admirable, though 
on the other hand one may be pardoned for going at 
least half-way with Young and thinking 

“naught a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life.” 
If to one person it seems an ignominy to put constraint 
upon himself at table and pay regard to anything but his 
own likes and dislikes, shall he be condemned as hope- 
lessly boorish? Perhaps, in his way and according to his 
lights, he is putting into conscientious practice the pre- 
cept inculcated by Polonius:— 
‘To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

One’s way of eating a lobster salad, or indeed any other 
edible, will speak volumes to the shrewd observer. 
Familiar from our childhood is the story of the cheese- 
test applied to the three sisters who had about equally 
engaged the affections of a certain young man in quest 
of a wife. By the advice of a wise man whom he con- 
sulted, he chose her who neither ate the rind with the 
cheese nor pared it wastefully, but ran the knife with fine 
discrimination between the cheese and the rind. The true 
philosopher, who is a rare person in this world, will note 
with calm detachment the infinite variety of table-man- 
ners among nations and individuals, and will value them 
all equally as food for thought. 


Unitarianism and Religion. 


WILLIAM HANSON PULSFORD. 


Religion, thank God, when it is religion, is the one 
thing which you cannot have by proxy, nor establish by 
counting heads. ‘To come of the bluest Unitarian blood 
in New England, here does not avail you one whit. 
Religion is the one ultimate, personal thing. If it has 
not in you come to ultimate personal authority, it is for 
you an empty name. Religion is that which is left when 
all the world falls away from you and you stand alone 
face to face with God. If you are strong there, if you 
are serene and unafraid there, then you know what relig- 
ion means. But you cannot know it otherwise. Relig- 
ion is not strengthened by federations of churches and 
the accumulation of statistics and the counting of the 
heads of those who are afraid to stay away. 
the same old fallacy of which is born the cry, ‘Come in; 
get together.” They run the machinery and blow the 
trumpets, they wear the uniform and wave the flag and 
yell the old, outgrown, obsolete war-cries, until they scare 
the silly sheep into one huge pen. When there are a 
million sheep inside, they say, “Now we are strong.” 
One man alone outside with a divine vision in his heart 
is stronger than them all. 

This is particularly pertinent to a Unitarian church. 
If Unitarianism means anything, it means a church of 
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those; who are outcasts because they cannot, dare not, 
be anything else. It is the only church that I know 
whose charter forbids men to count heads. It is the 
only church that I know that does not attempt, like 
Procrustes, to make all comers fit one bed by stretching 
them, or by lopping them at one end or the other, too 

often in this instance at the head end. It is the one 
organization that is organized to create individuals. It 

is the one call to men to get together in order that they 

may grow more able to go separately. Its whole future 
depends upon the degree in which each one of us is cul- 
tivating the power to go alone, to believe that truth is a 

thing which for him reveals itself only in his own rea- 

soned conviction, that right is for him a matter with 

which the outsider has nothing whatever to do, who is 

slowly learning, because God made him so, that for him 

there is no peace until he cease to care for the clamor of 

many voices or to ask how many are on his side, because 

he has ceased to believe that the number or the common “<a 
consent of the crowd have anything whatsoever to do 

with his personal endeavor after a fairer, freer, nobler 
fashion of living, as it reveals its authority in his inmost 

soul. ~ 

Such men will travel alone if need be. They belong 
only with those who, on the same terms, are taking the 
same great road, rejoicing in their differences, in their 
strangenesses, in their manifold outlooks on reality. 
They get together for this alone, that they are inspired 
by one quest, eager for the vision not yet descried, 
seeking to enable each man of their company to stand 
on his own feet and be strong. For such, God is not in 
the shouting of the crowd, nor in the authority it has 
established, but is the light which shines and grows within 
as each man seeks it, loves it, learns to obey it unfalter- 
ingly. 

There is our ideal. You all know how much there is 
in any herded crowd to make you despair of its realiza- 
tion. But what is the good of holding an ideal unless 
it is a long way off? Is any dream worth dreaming un- ; 
less it is an impossible dream? Is not the only goal P 
toward which life may gladly travel the goal which is 
out of sight, which gleams always, as. you seem to near 
it, over the edge of an ever-widening horizon? 

When I think of what it has meant, and of what it 
may mean for a little group of people to get together _ 
under the impulse of one passion, the passion for life, 
for personal vision and personal will and personal au- 
thority, ready to make sacrifices for the truth which is 
not yet, believing that, though they go alone, if what > 
they see is true, it shall ultimately prevail, it seems to - 
me the noblest of all aims in the realm of religion. To 
me the union of free men in a free church dare not mean 
anything but that. é 

Such an ideal is one which may fitly warm our hearts 
and kindle our enthusiasm. May we not worthily get 
together solely for this, not to find out how many we can i 
constrain after this, that, or another fashion to come 
within our walls, but how many we can help, by cteatihete ty 


truth for themselves, not to take things at second-hand, — 
not to drift with the tide, not to be swayed by the mere 
noise of numbers, but earnestly, passionately, reverently, 
gathering in veneration, honor, and obedience about ~ 
those who have mounted high than they, to ae an 


Light, truth, God, never come by the peo of 
multitude. Light, truth, and God come through 
only through, some individual soul reaching | 
that in him there may dawn sida undreames 

crowd. : 


. 
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You cannot really live in any other way. If so be it 
is in you to know something of that kind of life, it is at 
your peril that you neglect it. It seems to some of us 
that the day for humanity of which we dream can only 


~ come as little by little men learn to live, not as animals, 


or stones, or numbers on a slate, but as sparks of the 
unmeasured life of God, as intelligent, living souls, per- 
sonally responsible for their thought, for their conduct, 
for their nurture of whatever of high quality has been 
set within them. 

Then as, in that temper, they are drawn each to the 
other, they become, not a mob, but an organism, not a 
crowd, but a living whole, not a federation of compro- 
mising slaves, but a kingly group of free men, linking 
back, each one of them, his heritage to the great life that 
is behind us all, working toward that unity of reasoned 
conviction of which vision and strength and noble per- 
sonality are born. Such a living whole is as different 
from the crowding mass herded together within some 
fence as an eager, radiant, vital man, with the enthu- 
siasm of life shining in his eyes, is from the dead aggre- 
gate of contiguous matter which we call a corpse. 

Cxicaco, ILL. 


The Evolution of Play. 


Play offers a new and great hope for the world under 
universal peace. Most active games of boys and girls 
possess some element which originated in the age-old life- 
and-death conflict; many informal plays of children are 
founded upon some primitive contest over nature. It sug- 
gests a very optimistic view of human progress to learn 
that the fierce passions and agonizing struggles involved 
in life-and-death conflicts of ages ago have bequeathed 
to our children impulses to activities mutually healthful 
and joyous to all participating in them. I used to wonder 
how wild animals or young dogs could play, could growl 
and bite and roll together on the ground in mock battle 
and not have aroused in them the rage and lust for blood 
that stirred their ancestors. It is quite in keeping with 


_ the beneficent and refining process of nature that the 


very joy of exercising awakening powers or instincts 
should swallow up in good-nature the inherited memory 
of ill-will and destruction. 

From this we get a hint of the process of nature which 
tends in each successive generation to conserve the essen- 
tials of previous generations, and in a somewhat higher 
and nobler form play preserves, purifies, perpetuates, the 
martial capacities, while it diminishes the belligerent 
spirit. It can insure to us the benefits of past wars, while 
it takes away the moral necessity of future wars. In a 
word, if we wish to retain our nation’s martial capacity, 
our “ fighting edge,” in case of necessity, but not the mili- 
tant spirit in case of no necessity, the best and surest way 
is through play. 

It is not exaggeration to say that play leaders have a 
moral vantage-ground to which all the glorious events 
of the past of the race contribute, a vantage-ground 
greater than any possible future event or war in this 
generation could provide. They hold the biological 
vantage-ground to morality. They might stand with 
ministers and prophets. They have the racial call to 
preach and the Creator’s eternal summons to prophesy 
in terms of manhood for the good of the race. 

The teachers of Athens were to a notable extent play 
leaders, and these leaders must have realized that they 
were essentially moral teachers also, for a recognized end 


of the Athenian education was manhood. When the 


Greek youth came up for his final examination at the 


end of his schooling, the examination was in manhood, 


the degree conferred was that of ‘‘ man,” a term in 
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Greek, synonymous with hero. Only those who passed 
this examination and-upon whom was conferred this 
degree were ever addressed in public as ‘‘men of Athens,” 
“citizens of Athens.” When a Greek youth took the 
oath of citizenship, he stood in the temple of Aglauros 
overlooking the city of Athens and the country beyond, 
and said: 

“T will never disgrace these sacred arms nor desert 
my companions in the ranks. I will fight for temples 
and public property both alone and with many. I will 
transmit my fatherland not only not less but greater and 
better than it was transmitted to me. I will obey the © 
magistrate who may at any time be in power. I will 
observe both the existing laws and those which the 
people may unanimously hereafter make. And if any 
person seek to annul the laws or set them at naught, I 
will do my best to prevent him and will defend them 
both alone and with many. I will honor the religion of 
my fathers, and I call to witness Aglauros, Enyalius, Ares, 
Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone.”’ 

History records no finer conception of citizenship or of 
soldiery than that expressed in the ‘“‘Oath of Solon.” 
From the games of the palestra and gymnasium the 
Greek youth passed to soldiery and to citizenship. It 
is a pity that our youth are not initiated in some im- 
pressive way naturally and adequately out of the organi- 
zations of youth into the larger and more responsible 
organization of the nation. 

Let the militarist assert, and the pacifist grant, that 
war has been a biological and sociological necessity; that 
it has had its great part in human progress; that it has 
developed heroism, cohesiveness, vigor, hardihood, tenac- 
ity, obedience, ideals. Let the pacifist assert, and the 
militarist grant, that war is no longer a biological or 
sociological necessity, but that play is. Play schools 
the child and youth as war schools the man; and as 
a preparation for the future, play holds the same vantage- 
ground over war that childhood educationally holds over 
maturity. We can image a peace economy in which 
the world can hold all itghas gained and more be added 
of bone and sinew, of hardihood and heroism, of strength 
and sacrifice, of love and ideals.—George E. Johnson, in 
The Survey. 


Seeking God. 


FREDERICK M. BENNETT. 


The real searcher for truth seeks diligently and fairly. 
He does not often question why he searches. He avoids 
dishonesty and the possibility of errors in his calcula- 
tions and experiments, and in doing so he prepares the 
soil of his mind to receive the truth and to let it grow. 
He does not create the truth which he seeks and finds. 
The truth is there all the time to tempt him and to lead 
him on. When he has rightly prepared himself to re- 
ceive it, the truth he seeks is simply given to him. He 
does not know from whence it comes. 

Suppose we are to write an essay, a poem, a letter. 
We take pen and paper. The thoughts come and from 
the point of the pen they flow into permanent form. We 
think we have created something. Yes, we have, in part; 
but where did it come from? We did not wholly make it. 
Perhaps we did not know beforehand what it would 
be. It was given to us, and our part was to will to give 
it expression. In all the process the spirit of truth was 
our guide. Inspiration and creation are thus brought 
tous. Wedo not gototruth. Truth comes to us. We 
may seek it, but in fact the truth seeks us and bids us 
receive it. Our part is to meet it with a willing mind, 
with a receptive soul. 
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By no means are we always fitted to receive truth. 
We must prepare the mind to welcome it when it comes. 
“Seeking is the condition of finding,’ but it is so only 
because seeking throws open the doors of the soul to let 
the visitor enter. ‘The search for truth is but the obedient 
response to the demands and guidance of its spirit. 

We find that training is necessary for the power prop- 
erly to gain knowledge. Cultivation of the mind is as 
necessary for producing the fruits of the spirit as is culti- 
vation of the soil for the growth of our fairest flowers. 
We find that the mind which is given up to the trivialities 
of life is but a blunted instrument when the profound 
wisdom and the serious concerns of the soul are presented 
for our receiving and applying. The lamp of science 
will not glow, and the eye of philosophy will not see, 
where there is no disciplined mind to greet them. ‘The 
holy spirit of truth will not guide the superficial and un- 
trained mind in its way, because such a mind cannot fol- 
low such a leader. 

Can we, then, expect to know and to receive the spirit 
of goodness if we do not prepare ourselves to receive 
him? God will not seem good if we do not well discipline 
ourselves to partake of the good life. He may be, as one 
says, ‘‘a cosmic force, an issue of a syllogism, a record 
of history, a priest’s report, a propriety of belief,” but he 
will not be ‘‘an ever present and living and loving friend”’ 
unless we trim the light of the inner life and train our 
souls by earnest endeavor to make them beautiful homes 
of the spirit of holiness. 


The Critical but Uncriticised Prophet: Serviceable 
Sometimes, Dangerous Always. 


GEORGE R. DODSON. 


Is a prophet, a true prophet, fallible? Is he sometimes 
mistaken when he speaks in the name of the Almighty? 
Or is he something absolute, to be praised without 
qualification and followed without question? If prophets 
are still needed in modern society, do they require an 
intellectual equipment that the great prophets of Israel 
did not possess? What makes these questions perti- 
nent and the answers we give to them of great social 
significance is the fact that the prophet is the ideal 
of many religious leaders and social reformers. ‘They 
seem to assume, without due consideration, that they 
will be near to God and helpful to man to the extent that 
they are like the prophets of the eighth and seventh 
centuries before Christ. The true prophet, they say, 
is “the organ of the God consciousness ... and his 
gestures are thrusts or caresses of the Eternal. He is 
filled with the Spirit to the point of saturation.” 

One able and prominent religious leader has felt so 
deep a longing to be a ‘‘man of God”’ of this type that 
he has recently left his London pulpit. The prophetic 
life seemed to him incompatible with the duties of a 
professional minister. Being an extremely clear-sighted 
man, he is able to set in vivid light the weakness of the 
churches and the defects of organized religion. Most 
of what he says is perfectly true and will be admitted 
without resentment or reluctance by those who think 
that they can still use the church as a means of pro- 
moting the things which are most worth while. “My 
object is not to combat or minimize his criticisms, but 
to examine his presuppositions. It will not be difficult 
to show that there is not, and never has been on earth, 
such an infallible spokesman of the moral and religious 
consciousness as he uncritically assumes the prophet 
to be. Inasmuch as active reformers essay the réle 
of their admired models, and as they are themselves 
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often men of power, it is important that they be not 
mistaken as to present possibilities and historical truth. 

It will be salutary, I think, to make clear that the true 
prophets, ancient and modern, have rendered services 

of the greatest value to our race, but that they are often 

so exactly wrong in their judgments on the most im- 
portant issues that disasters of the first magnitude have 
been the result of their influence, and the deliverances of 

no class of men deserve a closer or more careful scrutiny. 

A few examples will make this clear. 

In the first place, it is to the prophets of Israel that 

civilization owes its religion. It is they who reshaped, 
purified, and developed the half-barbarous religion of 
their people, and made it a universal and civilizing in- 
fluence. So far as we know, Amos was among the first 
to perceive and explicitly declare that God is a God 
of justice, that his relation to man is a moral relation, 
and that righteousness is the service he requires. Hosea 
adds to this the idea that God is love, that he is a kind 
Father, and his chastisements are for man’s good. Jere- 
miah reaches the purely spiritual conception of religion, 
to which temples, priests, and ritual are unnecessary. 
He proclaims that knowledge of God is inborn, that 
man has an instinct for God, and that Jews and Gentiles 
are therefore of one family. A pure heart and a pure 
mind are all that is required. ‘This wonderful line of 
Hebrew geniuses leads up to the greatest of them all, 
the Master of the religious life for the races who are in 
the forefront of civilization. To these men humanity 
undoubtedly owes the ideas that have been the inspira- 
tion and consolation of millions of minds and hearts in 
alf the intervening centuries. 

This having been explicitly admitted; it must be pointed 
out that it is socially injurious to fail to perceive that these 
great men were sometimes mistaken and so misled those _ 
who trusted in them. Palestine, it will be remembered, 
lay between the great states in the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley and Egypt. It was in the highway of trade and 
the track of armies. Its little kingdoms were politically 
insignificant in the wars which came on from time to time. 

Israel, like the other tiny states, needed great political 
sagacity to avoid being crushed. Now the prophets, who 
were normally spokesmen of the moral consciousness, 
sometimes assumed to know God’s will in international 
difficulties and to give political advice. So far as we 
can see, this advice was occasionally good, but at other 
times it tended to destruction. In 587 B.c. Nebuchad- 
nezzar captured Jerusalem and carried the élite of the 
people away to Babylon. A decade after, the enfeebled 
remnant, inflamed by fanatics, rebelled, and the country 
was again overwhelmed. ‘This time the city was destroyed 
and practically all the people who were not killed were 
carried away captives. For this disaster, it seems, the 
great Isaiah was in large part responsible. A little over 
a century before, he had proclaimed the dogma that 
Mount Zion was God’s dwelling-place and therefore in- 
violable, that God would never permit any one to touch 
his personal property, that even the mighty Assyrian ; 
would be destroyed if he attempted this sacrilege. The 
people believed him and resisted to the last extremity, 
and their total destruction was the result. eo 

Jeremiah, on the other hand, in a time of great national = 
danger, counselled non-resistance, saying, in substance, — 
that God was sending Nebuchadnezzar to punish Israel 
and that it was the duty of the people meekly to submit 
to the punishment. ‘Translated into the terms of modern 
life, this is as if the United States were at war witha 
foreign power and a modern prophet should say: “This 
country is frightfully wicked. Frenzied financiers y 
out their infamous schemes at the top of socie’ 
at the bottom is the man who tries to cheat th ‘ 


car company out of a five-cent fare. ‘There is hypocrisy 


7 in the churches, greed everywhere, and principle nowhere. 
_ _Therefore, it is God’s will that you resist not the in- 

_-_—-waders sent by him, but allow them to occupy the coast 

. cities and to rule the country east of the Appalachians 
and west of the Sierras.”” There is no question about 
what we would do in such a case. Such a prophet 
would receive a treatment similar to that which Jeremiah 
experienced at the hands of King Zedekiah. He would 
be isolated until after the crisis had passed. 
_ Even in his special sphere the prophet is by no means 
infallible. He proclaims the right, but it takes a large 
mind to see the right. In the vast complexity of human 
affairs, the right is what is on the whole and in the long 
run and all things considered the wisest and best thing 
to do. No one, of course, sees this absolutely, but the 
minds of the greatest scope approximate it most closely. 
The ideal prophet who is one of the real needs of this 
age is a man of vision. But the vision must be three- 
fold. It must embrace the past, the present, and the 
future. No one understands the present unless he sees 
how it has grown out of the past, and no one has any right 
to talk about the future unless he has looked down the 
long vistas of the past and sees the present direction 
of historic tendencies. He who is concerned exclusively 
with the past may be a sage, but he is in danger of be- 
coming a hardened conservative, an obstructionist, an 
obstacle eventually to be blasted out of the path of 
human progress. He is but one-third of a man, indeed 
he is even less than a third, for he cannot even understand 
the past, since he does not view it in organic relation to 
the present and the future. Moreover, his ideal is static 
and it unfits him for life in a growing world. 

There is need, too, of a clear vision of the present, of 
the world as it is. This is the ideal of the practical man, 
the man of common sense. It is his pride that he is under 
no illusions, that he deals with realities. But when the 
past and the future are ignored, the present can no longer 
be understood. ‘The result is failure of insight and the 
practical materialism of a purely Philistine existence. 
Art, poetry, and religion perish, and the nerve of social 
reform is cut. There is no perception of the things which 
refine and ennoble life and which give it dignity and 

oF solemnity by relating the times to the eternities. To 
the vision of the past and a clear perception of the present 
must be added the seer’s outlook into the future. It takes 
all three to make up the equipment of the ideal prophet, 
the complete man. Unless he is thus completed, the 
prophet is unbalanced, and his preoccupation with the 
future makes him a harsh and unjust judge of the present. 
He becomes a mere ineffective dreamer, his ineffectiveness 
being due to his inability to see, and make others see, how 
the actual present can grow into the ideal future. He 

- who comes proclaiming an ideal that lies five hundred 
years ahead of us in the course of social and moral develop- 
ment, and condemns us for not attempting to make the 
transition suddenly, ought not to complain if he is re- 
jected. He really demands the impossible. But he usually 

_ does complain and reminds us of humanity’s tendency 
to stone its prophets. Well, they have occasionally 
stoned these men. We may not condone their violence, 
_ but we may fearlessly say, what we see to be true, that 
the people were often right in rejecting the prophets’ 
counsel. A boy cannot become a man in ten minutes, 
and prophets are nearly always in a hurry. Whatever 
may have been true in the past, to-day it is usually the 

_ prophet who throws stones at the people. There is no 

it that is more intolerant or alien to the spirit of 
ocial justice” than that of many reformers who assume 
path of social and religious development. 


r intemperate speech with astonishment. 
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Why all this heat, this perspiration, this passionate elo- 
quence? we ask. Weare rational. We want to do right. 
If you have a helpful suggestion to make, it will be 
cordially received. Your denunciation is now out of place, 
and we doubt very much if it ever was or can be in place. 
Our objection to you is your obvious lack of information 
and failure to grasp the complexity of the situation. 
You cannot make up by furious activity and excited 
speech for your intellectual inadequacy. We shall reject 
you because you are unjust to the present and are unable 
to relate it to the future. But you will see that another 
type of prophet is eagerly awaited, one who can show us 
“the next-thing-to-do section of truth,” the man of 
vision who sees and can make others see ‘‘ the next twenty- 
five years’ section of truth.’’ The greatest of Israel’s 
prophets would need a new equipment to serve properly 
the present age. To a sane social imagination it would 
be necessary for him to add a scholar’s knowledge of the 
past, and to unite with these the sound judgment of the 
man of affairs and a comprehension of the main results 
of science. It is a great but not impossible ideal. The 
prophets who fail to approximate it may dream, but they 
cannot dream true. They are fractional men, who hinder 
society almost as much as they help it, for their isolated 
visions and one-sided views are a cause of constant mis- 
understanding and injurious conflict. 

But, it will be said, the prophet, according to this, is not 
unique. He sustains no special relation to God. Precisely. 
He is simply the most complete man. Originally gifted, 
his life has been raised to the highest power. The world 
is so complex and our problems are interrelated to such 
an extent that we can listen with respect only to prophets 
of this kind, to men whose minds have been broadened 
and whose sympathies have been deepened and univer- 
salized by comprehensive study of individual and social 
life. He will be best fitted to perceive what is right and 
to do justice to all interests who sees the present situation 
in its context in history. It is superstitious to suppose 
that the prophet or any man has a conscience which 
enables him to utter trustworthy oracles on the perplex- 
ingly many-sided and concrete problems which he has 
not adequately studied. No one can, speak helpfully, 
either in or out of the pulpit, on single tax, or the tariff, 
or the open shop, or preparedness for war, or other similar 
questions unless his studies give him a right to an opinion. 

It is not, therefore, probable that the minister who 
left his church to become a ‘‘man of God”’ will be of 
greater service, even if he succeeds in realizing his ideal 
of the prophetic life. The prophet, he tells us, must be 
poor, he must be celibate and free from every domestic 
and social encumbrance. He must deny himself the 
deepest human experiences, retire from his fellows who 
are carrying on the work of the world, and “live an 
essentially solitary, wild life.” An excellent recipe for 
putting one’s self out of touch and real sympathy with 
life and for developing an intense and fanatically dogmatic 
spirit! When such an one comes out of the wilderness, he 
is more likely to imitate the harsh and unsympathetic 
tone of the famous wilderness preacher of old who greeted 
his fellows with the words, “‘O generation of vipers,” 
than he is to be an apostle of that spirit whose “fruit 
is love, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, goodness, 
faith.’ There are probably few disciples of the great 
Master himself who enjoy his denunciation of the Scribes 
and Pharisees. We feel instinctively that such wholesale 
condemnation was probably unjustified. It may be 
wicked, but some of us from childhood up have felt that 
all prophetic diatribes are partial and one-sided and that 
something could be said for the sinners. As a matter of 
fact, the sinners have often saved the world. In the days 
when celibacy was the religious ideal, they kept the world 
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alive and growing, and made a better future possible. 
Even now the inconsistencies of Christians are among 
their greatest merits. What the prophets say is always 
worth while, but to follow them without qualification 
would ruin any generation. It is very beautiful, no 
doubt, to read that Buddha in one of his incarnations 
gave his life to a starving tigress. But if all people made 
such a principle their rule, the result would be a world of 
tigers, not a world of saints. 

The simple fact is, as a careful study of the biography 
of modern prophets will show, that most of what the 
prophet thinks he gets in the desert he really learns in the 
nursery, the Sunday-school, the synagogue, or church. A 
prophet is seldom a critical man. Whatever he dislikes, 
he is apt to denounce as wrong. Ezekiel was a prophet. 
No one has denied that he occupies an honored place 
among the men of God. But he did not like the feminine 
fashions of the time, and he seems to have had a par- 
ticular animosity toward puff sleeves. Hear him: “Son of 
man, set thy face against the daughters of thy people . 
and say, Thus saith the Lord God; Woe to the women 
that sew pillows upon all elbows, and make kerchiefs for 
the head of persons of every stature to hunt souls!”’ 
Were the women of Israel so bad? Probably not. Old- 
bachelor prophets who dress in camel’s hair and leathern 
girdles and live on locusts and wild honey are apt to be 
unduly severe upon the harmless foibles of their feminine 
contemporaries. It is not edifying to see them discharg- 
ing forty-two-centimetre guns at trifles and representing 
the Almighty as thundering against what conflicts with 
their private prejudices and tastes. So much can surely 
be said without irreverence toward anything worthy of 
reverence in this world. Nor is there reason to suppose 
that the prophecies of even the greatest of the acknowl- 
edged ‘‘men of God”’ against the neighbors of Israel are 
anything more than an expression of the bitter hatreds of 
the time. Read Isaiah’s burden of Tyre, of Arabia, of 
Damascus and Egypt. What is clear is the passion of the 
writer, but there is no evidence that it was just. What 
is probable is that, although the rulers of some of the 
states may have sought to make military conquests, the 
mass of the people of those states were very good men and 
women, quite as virtuous and pious as Israel itself. 

The part that military conflict and historic enmities 
play in the judgments which nations and peoples form of 
their neighbors, and which become vocal in their leaders, 
is sufficiently evident in this year of our Lord 1916. 
It is a curious fact that the learned men are not conspicu- 
ously more temperate than their fellow-citizens whose pas- 
sion could more easily be excused. Much of what we 
have read in the last twelve months will help us to rightly 
estimate the denunciatory prophets of the olden times. 

A consideration of the judgments pronounced upon 
their contemporaries by such great men in the prophetic 
succession as Carlyle, Ruskin, and Tolstoy teaches the 
same lesson. No men are more helpful when criticised 
and when due allowance has been made for their tendency 
to announce their temperament as a law of the world. 
No men are so right when they are right or so perverse 
when they are wrong. Ruskin has stirred the hearts of 
millions of the finest youth with his unselfish, heroic life, 
his noble style, his plea for truth, and his struggle against 
those who “put a canvas between the painter and the 
sky or tradition between the soul and God.”’ What truth 
is more timely or important than that which he so force- 
fully taught that ‘‘there is no wealth but life—tife, includ- 
ing all its powers of love, of joy, and of admiration. That 
country is richest which nourishes the greatest number 
of noble and happy human beings.’’ He has interested 
multitudes in art and has helped others to nobler con- 
ceptions of life. 
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His power of expression was almost unequalled, and the 
reader of his noble pages has several kinds of enjoyment 
at once. Yet one quickly discovers that great defects 
go with his virtues and that to be profitable he must be 
critically read. His great idea is that all high art is relig- 
ious, and by religion. he at first meant the Puritan type 
in which he had been trained. Frederic Harrison’s diag- 


‘nosis is perfect: “He undertook to found a comprehen- 


sive scheme of the imaginative faculties on a creed which 
he imbibed as a child and held with childlike fervor, and 
without any solid study of its philosophy, its history, or 
its fruits.’ When at last he was.forced to see this, he 
reacted with great violence and was far from just to what 
he found inadequate. But he never equipped himself by 
study to understand any great matter. “As in theology, 
so in history, as in art, so in economics, Ruskin was 
perpetually constructing a priori out of his own head 
new schemes and theories, without any serious or sys- 
tematic knowledge of theology, or history, or economics, 
or even of art.” 

So he passed his life in the futile, and, shall we not say, 
highly immoral occupation of mocking at philosophers 
and men of science whom he did not take the trouble to 
understand, and uttering oracles on subjects he knew very 
little about. He had the making of a prophet in him, his 
spirit was social and his purpose constructive. Yet, with 
indomitable arrogance, he assumed to know without 
being willing to subject himself to the toilsome process of 
learning. We see clearly the “perversity of mind and 
character which ruined his life and neutralized his powers, 
the folly of presuming to recast the thought of humanity de 
novo, and alone; to remold civilization by mere passion 
without due training and knowledge; attempting to turn 
human society back into a wholly imaginary and fictitious 
past.” 

The final breakdown of this gifted and noble nature 
was pitiful. Disease may have had something to do with 
it, but inner friction was a not unimportant factor. His 
painful struggles were only in part with the disorder in the 
world. The main disorder was in himself. He was un- 
happy and unjust because he could not conform the world 
to his private standards, whose origin “is obvious to us, 
though they seemed absolute to him. 

The evil would not be so great if prophets limited them- 
selves to promoting the good. But they are especially 
prone to combat what seems to them to be evil, which is 
a very different matter. The result was that Ruskin was 
unjust to such artists as Lord Leighton and Tadema, as 
the great Tolstoy was given to detraction of Shakespeare, 
Beethoven, and of married life. It ought to be one of the 
first principles of morality that a man should be very 
careful when he is about to denounce others, but which 
of the prophets are remarkable for their understanding 
of the men and measures they unsparingly condemn? 
Tolstoy oversimplifies life’s problems and paints in black 
and white what can only be represented in many colors. 
Some of the noblest pages ever written are from his pen. 
They breathe the purest love and deepen our feeling of 
solidarity with all men. But other pages are as perverse 
as anything ever written, and Tolstoy is as dogmatic in one 
case as in the other. 

The denunciatory tone of the prophets is itself a sus- 
picious fact and should make us cautious. These earnest 
men look on the creation, but they cannot, like God, see 
that it is good. Their querulous spirit may in some cases 
be explained by the state of their health. Ruskin, after 
repeated attacks, ended his days in mental darkness. 
Carlyle was a chronic sufferer and had the pathetic 
admiration of the nervous invalid for the men of strength 
and action. If Tolstoy had consulted a competent < 


alienist 
he might have learned that his gloom was due to toxines: = 
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in his blood rather than to superior insight into reality. 

His intellect remained clear, but his instinctive feelings 

were perverted. This is always a serious matter, for 
_ it is through instinct chiefly that we keep up that adjust- 

ment to the world on which life depends; but we must 
be careful not to overwork this explanation, for the 
numerous lesser men who speak to us through the maga- 
zines and the literature of reform have the same attitude. 
They tend to produce in impressionable and uncritical 
minds the idea that ‘“‘the world is saturated through and 
through with injustice; they cause them to’ forget that 
whatever of good is in it has been attained by slow and pain- 
ful effort and lead them to imagine that nothing but the 
perversity and selfishness and wickedness of the prosper- 
ous stands in the way of the happiness of the poor; they 
represent, in one instance after another, the shortcomings 
of society, and not the defects of the individual, as the 
cause of failure and misery and crime. They do this day 
after day and week after week, and the natural conse- 
quence is, in thousands of cases, not a determination to 
look to patient endeavor for the betterment of a state of 
things so desperately evil, but to welcome any change that 
promises to bring it to any end.” 

This combination of prophetic fervor and lack of historic 
perspective and social intelligence is unhelpful, depressing, 
and dangerous. What a prophet with a social message 
ought to be is seen in Lincoln; what he ought not to be, in 
Mazzini. The great Italian seemed unable to distinguish 
the practically possible from ideal aims. He was an 
eloquent, ardent, indefatigable man of an idea, a mission- 
ary for the liberation and unification of Italy. This wasa 
great cause, but how poorly did he serve it! Italy finally 
became united and free, but it was largely in spite of 
and not because of him. When at last the work was done, 
because it could not be done in his way, Mazzini got in 
the way of those who achieved it, he wrote and talked 
against them, opposed them in every way, and would even 
have fought against them if he could. His own com- 
patriots were obliged to ask him to leave the country. 
As long as he lived he was an obstacle, a hindrance, 
r almost a nuisance. Dead, he is honored for his good 

intentions, but especially for the glowing words in which 
he expressed the aspirations of his country. The real 
work was done by Cavour. Lincoln, on the other hand, 
had the power of seeing things as they are and as they 
ought to be, and of bringing the two visions into relation. 
The extreme radicals, the prophetic party, abused him for 
not going faster. Yet had he taken their counsel he would 
have divided the North and united the South and so 
have failed to save the Union. Lincoln was our nearest 
approximation to the ideal ‘‘man of God,’ the prophet 
with the noble vision and the wisdom and capacity to 
bring it to realization. 

What ought to be the relation of the contemplative 
to the practical life? The one is as necessary as the other. 
_ “No man and no nation was ever truly great which did 
. not commune with the quiet of the world.” The great 
heroes, the Ironsides of history, have “‘mustered their 
7 powers in the silences.’’ The sources of poise, power, and 
| peace are within, and man finds them in his medita- 
tions when he realizes that his own life is deeper than he 
thought, that it is one with the divine. Such communion 
with the highest increases personal happiness and social 
effectiveness, and makes it possible to realize the ideal, 
namely, to keep the “hands in the world of action while 

the head is above the storm.” 

But when one comes from the desert or the study 
declaring that God has sent him to be a challenge, a fer- 
ment, a shaker of foundations, and a threatener of the 
institutions which are our shelter and refuge, we are 


_ justified in thinking that what he believes to be the voice 
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of the Over-soul is to a large extent the voice of his pri- 
vate prejudices and the expression of his temperament. 
There are many minds who see the defects of all organiza- 
tions and strive for their overthrow rather than for their 
improvement. But if the organized culture of the relig- 
ious life were to cease, the result would be not a higher 
but a lower form of that life. Even if the prophet brings 
a helpful message from the silences, a very accent of the 
Holy Ghost, it is immediately lost unless it can be embod- 
ied in habit, custom, tradition, or organization. ‘The or- 
ganizations which conserve the gains of religious and 
social progress must, of course, be flexible. If they are 
allowed to degenerate into a crystal-like rigidity, they 
cannot subserve the needs of advancing life. Progress 
is possible only where there is a stable and flexible order. 
Without order and without the institutions it implies 
there is no progress; there is only a political, social, and 
religious Mexico. The anti-institutional spirit of many 
prophets prevents them from seeing clearly the impor- 
tance of this fact, and this is one of the reasons why 
they are now, as always, in spite of their services, a danger 
to the higher interests of society, and why, of all men, 
they are in special need of having their message critically 
examined. 

As Lincoln is the closest approximation the modern 
world can show to the ideal of the prophet with a perti- 
nent vision and a social mission, so Emerson is our finest 
example of the contemplative type. While his friend 
Carlyle, after the fashion of most prophets, was a hater 
of the bad, Emerson was a lover of the good. The con- 
sequence was that the bitterness of the former increased 
with his age, while Emerson grew sweeter to the end. 
Carlyle holds us through a passing mood, but we tire 
of him at last. But Emerson is like the air and sunshine 
of the great out-of-doors, tonic, refreshing, conducive 
to a sane and genial spirit. He does not denounce, and 
so escapes the danger of being unjust. He attempts no 
moral drive, but lures us upward by stimulating and 
making dominant that love of truth and goodness which 
is latent in all, and which, despite our imperfections, is the 
fundamental truth of human nature. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Spiritual Life. 


Good habits are not made on birthdays nor Christian 
character at the New Year. The workshop of charac- 
ter is every-day life. The uneventful and commonplace 
hour is where the battle is lost or won.—Maltbie D. 


Babcock, D.D. 
t J 


For what shall we live? Is there anything better or 
higher to live for than to make children love us by being 
worthy of their love, to make people around us truer 
by seeing that we are true, to kindle moral heroism in 
others by always trying to do the thing we ought, even 
when it is hard?—J. T. Sunderland. 


a 


I used to think it was great to disregard happiness, to 
press to a high goal, careless, disdainful of it. But now 
I see that there is nothing so great as to be capable of 
happiness, to pluck it out of each moment, and, what- 
ever happens, to find that one can ride as gay and buoyant 
on the angry, menacing, tumultuous waves of life as on 
those that glide and glitter under a clear sky; that it 
is not defeat and wretchedness which come out of the 
storms of adversity, but strength and calmness.—Anne 
Gilchrist. 


The Distant Hills. 


HARRIET LAKE-BURCH. 


I do not know what life would be 

Without the songs which come to me 
Across the far blue hills 

Where souls are making holiday, 

Or Pippa, passing on her way, 

Her cup of pleasure spills, 

And in the sunshine of the skies 

I catch the gladness of their eyes 
Upon the distant hills. 


The Rusticator in Our Village. 
MARY E. CHASE. 


£ 


The autumn gods are good to us this year 
in Our Village. For two long weeks they 
have given us golden days, with the sun 
rising from the sea in a golden mist and set- 
ting in a golden glory behind the hills. All 
day the yellow leaves drift slowly down to 
fill the roadside hollows, and in early evening 
youthful Parsees burn them in quickly 
gathered heaps. In our garden plots the 
marigolds, scorning frost, are still brave with 
bloom; and the sunflowers looking over the 
minister’s picket fence bow and courtesy 
with true August gayety. From Mt. Desert 
to Camden a thin, blue haze, secret-laden, 
hangs above the sea; and when our white- 
sailed boats leave the harbor it is easy to 
believe that they are mysterious craft sail- 
ing beyond a purple veil into unknown 
waters, and equally difficult to realize that 
they hold only Capt. Seth Mills and Capt. 
Nathan Osgood going out to pull their 
trawls. 

Vague fears of rain have disquieted our 
nights. The wind these days has an exas- 
perating way of swinging into the southeast 
in the late afternoon, and the sky is very 
prone to bring forth hidden mare’s tails 
and sweep them across the heavens. Fear- 
somely we have watched these signs, espe- 
cially as the moon was changing from the 
first quarter to the full (for in spite of the 
axioms of science we in Our Village believe 
that the moon does influence the weather); 
but each morning we have found the wind 
again west, and last evening the moon fulled 
without foreboding incident. 

We are very grateful for these days, but 
our gratitude is somewhat swallowed up by 
the general feeling that we richly deserve 
whatever compensation is granted us. 

“Tf we ain’t deservin’ of a few good days 
so’s we can enjoy our own village for a spell, 
I don’t know who is,” remarked Miss Drusilla 
Means, as she paused last Monday morning 
to pass the time of day with me. I was 
engaged in weeding my larkspur, but stopped 
my work to lean on my side of the gate and 
chat a while. “I declare, Mis’ Wescott,” 
she continued, “‘I feel almost as if I had a 
new set of organs inside me, I’m that relieved! 
When Mis’ Cap’n Pendleton told me last 
Thursday mornin’ that she’d seen with her 
own eyes the Burke carriage go up the hill 
bound for Stetson to take the noon train, I 
come out o’ my front door with a different 
feelin’ than what I’ve had since June brought 
’em all back again. Mis’ Pendleton was glad 
too. You could jest see it by the way she 
come across the street right in her calico 
apron, without stoppin’ to take her hair out 
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o’ curl-papers. ‘Now, Drusilla,’ says she, 
her face all lit up, ‘we’ve got peace and 
freedom for eight months and a half,’ says 
she. ‘We're free to enjoy our own village, 
free to dress up or not dress up, accordin’ to 
our choosin’, free to walk our own streets 
any time o’ day, an’ best of all,’ says she, 
‘free to feel religious in the house o’ God!’ 
There’s them that sympathizes with her 
feelin’s, Mis’ Wescott, an’ I’m one!”’ 

Miss Drusilla after this speech of liberation 
drew a long breath. I hastened to add that 
I also felt a new sense of proprietorship, 
fresh appreciation of the beauties of Our 
Village, now that October had removed the 
last sojourner from our shores. 

“And,” I continued, “I suppose Mrs. 
Pendleton is doubly thankful. Where the 
Captain takes so many of them out in his 
boat, of course she sees more or less of them 
at all sorts of inconvenient times.” 

I was informed that this was unmistakably 
the case. ‘‘ Maria Pendleton’s got the soul o’ 
Job,” said Miss Drusilla. ‘‘That woman’s 
nothin’ if she ain’t inspired. Why, time and 
time again I’ve seen the Cap’n take a passel 
o’ those rusticators right around to the back 
door on a Monday mornin’ when Maria’d be 
a-hangin’ out the wash, they in their white 
cloes and parasols an’ her in calico.’ Miss 
Drusilla’s voice, naturally penetrating, grew 
sharper-edged and more shrill as she related 
this embarrassing incident. ‘“‘The Cap’n 
never thought nothin’ of it, but women’s 
feelin’s is different. If I ain’t never married, 
I feel that inside o’ me. An’ I tell you, 
Maria Pendleton was a happy woman last 
Thursday mornin’ when she saw that Burke 
carriage takin’ Mis’ Burke to the train. She 
said she run right outdoors an’ into the street, 
an’ watched it go up Green’s hill. When it 
got nearly to the top, Mis’ Burke turned 
around, like as if to take a farewell look, an’ 
there she saw Maria watchin’ her. They 
was probably both stirred by mighty differin’ 
sentiments just then!”’ 

Miss Drusilla paused as though to allow 
the glad relief which occasioned her con- 
versation time to sink farther into her being. 
She looked down the long, elm-lined street, 
listened contentedly to the hum of the 
autumn insects, and meditatively drew her 
camel’s-hair shawl a trifle closer. 

“You wa’n’t out to church yesterday?” 
she remarked questioningly. 

I hastened to explain. Being married to 
the village doctor, I told Miss Drusilla, 
brought irregularities in its train of blessings. 
Early Sunday morning the doctor had been 
called to Lovejoy’s Landing, and I had gone 
with him to render what assistance was 
necessary. 

‘‘Just what I surmised,” said my neighbor, 
“when I saw your empty pew. ‘Livin’ 
religion’s better’n listenin’ to it, any day,’ 
I says to myself. But I wish Mis’ Lovejoy 
could ha’ been took sick some other day, 
for there ain’t been such an attendance at 
that meetin’-house since Decoration Day 
sermon. Urania and Keziah Baxter come 
a-crawlin’ out o’ the old house as though 
they was leavin’ their cocoons, and Cap’n 
Seth Mills was sittin’ on the broad aisle in his 
pew that the Carver-Andersons have mo- 
nopolized allsummer. This ain’t mentionin’ 
Dave Peters’ girls, who won’t come in the 
summer because they ain’t city cloes to 
wear, nor Mis’ Thomas an’ the Cap’n, 
nor Jonah Holt in on the Mildred May. 
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minister took for his text, ‘Peace I leave 
with you.’ Of course he wa’n’t intendin’ 
nothin’ by it, but, as more’n one says to me 
when church was out, it hit mighty nigh the 
mark. There wa’n’t need yesterday mornin’ 
o’ mentionin’ the sojourners in our village 
nor the strangers within our gates in the long 
prayer, an’ so the poor war sufferers got more 
attention.” 

Miss Drusilla again looked down the elm- 
lined street. To-day peace smiled in her 
gray eyes, supplanting the stern purpose 


a| which usually gleamed therefrom; content- 


ment lay in the ample folds of her spotless 
apron; and freedom unfurled its standard 
from every curl-paper beneath the brim of her 
little black hat. What a figure she was as 
she stood there! I thought to myself,—a true 
representative of a fast-dying generation; 
for the introduction (sentiment would almost 
say intrusion) of steam and gasoline have 
not only sent our clipper-ships to rot in dry- 
dock and our dories to crumble on the shore, 
but it with the advance of commerce and 
industry which it typifies is steadily chang- 
ing the personality of our Maine coast folk, 
so that the Miss Drusillas and the Maria 
Pendletons, so common as to be unappre- 
ciated forty years ago, in forty more will have 
gone on to make room for a generation tinged 
by competition. It is all a matter of evolu- 
tion, no doubt, I told myself, but its progress 
saddens some of us who watch. 

My contemplations were suddenly broken 
by the subject of them. 

“Nephew Ethan’s just roundin’ the cor- 
ner,’’ she observed, designating with a nod 
of her head a tow-headed boy in overalls, who 
was making good progress up the sidewalk, 
tossing from hand to hand a brown paper 
bundle as he came. ‘‘I surmise he’s been to 
my house. Land o’ livin’! How that boy 
does grow! An’ walks just like his grand- 
father on board ship! Good-mornin’, Ethan. 
Was you lookin’ for your aunt?” 

“Hello, Aunt Drusilla,” said the boy, grin- 
ning at me by way of -recognition. “I’ve 
just been round to your house. Mother 
says you're to come to dinner to-day. Beef- 
steak’s dropped from thirty cents down to 
eighteen, and we’re havin’ some. I’m glad! 
I’m awful sick of fish!” 

“So are more’n you, Ethan,’ observed 
his Aunt Drusilla, dryly. ‘“‘But towns that 
have summer visitors on their outskirts and 
even within their gates must abide by the 
consequences. How’s it happen that your 
mother ain’t washin’ to-day?” 

‘‘She’s celebratin’ now the rusticators ha’ 
gone. An’ besides father’s trawlin’ to-day, 
and he can help her to-morrow. Shall I 
tell her you’ll come?” 

‘Yes, you can say I’ll be there soon’s ever 
I go home to feed the cat and chickens an’ 
lock up. You see,’ she continued as Ethan 
went on up the street, still tossing the brown 
paper bundle in blissful contemplation of 
its contents, “you see the round of visitin’s 
begun. We'll be gettin’ acquainted with 


each other now, and learn what’s been a-goin’ 


on all summer. I’m invited to the Baxters’ 
for Saturday night’s beans, and to Maria 
Pendleton’s for Sunday’s fish-balls. Then 
there’ll be occasion for a flow o’ soul at the 
Ladies’ Circle on Thursday. We’re a-goin’ 
to give up sewin’ glade Ag ts A 


_ havin’ to wear one of Aphiah Mills’ mufflers. 
She’s so skimpy with the yarn that they won’t 


go round an every-day neck, let along a Bel- 
gian in a war-coat. But Aphiah’s so touchy 
it won’t do to say nothin’, with Seth bein’ 
deacon, an’ all. All we can do is to put hers 
in the bottom of the box, an’ hitch a safety- 
pin to each one to hold it together.’’ Miss 
Drusilla turned from the gate and started 
down the sidewalk. ‘Urania an’ Keziah 
entertain Thursday, an’ it’s red hash,” she 
called back over her shoulder. “I told ’em 
I'd solicit this street. Suppose you bring 
tomato pickles, if that’s suitin’.’’ 

“That suits me perfectly,” I said, as I 
turned toward my neglected larkspur. ‘Isn’t 
there something else I can bring?” 

“Not unless you throw in a pat o’ butter. 
There’s never enough o’ that, especially when 
Cap’n Jonah Holt’s in, an’ he’s goin’ to lay 
over till Friday. An’ you might bring along 
some extry forks. That’s all.” 


Scholarship in College. 


From a representative college of about 
five hundred students, men and women, 
has come an illuminating chart covering the 
comparative scholastic standing of the whole 
student body, divided into thirteen groups 
as follows: Eight, composed of eight men’s 
fraternities; two, of two sororities, one a 
local men’s club; one, the body of non- 
fraternity men; one, non-sorority women. 
The comparisons are made twice a year, in the 
autumn and winter semesters. 

The first four years, from the winter of 
1g11 to the winter of 1914, the non-sorority 
women stood first among the thirteen. The 


fifth year they were third. This was, of 


course, far and away the best record, and 
would be explained generally as due to the 
appreciation of education by purposeful 
young women of slender means,—among 
the pioneers of their sex. 

The two sororities are interesting. One 
ranked fourth in the chart throughout the 
period, once rising above, once falling below, 
the line. The other sorority began second, 
dropped to seventh place, and finally reached 
first place last winter. The local club men 
have declined seriously. They were third at 
the first rating, rose to second in 1913, but 
tumbled to ninth, the winter of 1915. As 
such organizations are usually ambitious for a 
chapter of a national Greek Letter fraternity, 
some would say they were making excellent 
preparation. This is not fair, however,— 
certainly not to the better fraternities. For 
example, there are two fraternities in this 
exhibit which average, approximately, fifth 
and fourth, respectively. These two are 
representatives of ~national bodies number- 
ing within thirty chapters. The other six 
fraternities belong to societies numbering 
sixty or more chapters, and they are all the 
very lowest in these scholastic comparisons. 
It has been argued that large numbers, both 
in respect of chapters and of men in each 
chapter, work for deterioration. 

Finally, there are the non-fraternity men. 


_ They have kept about sixth place, with little 


fluctuation in the five years. The findings 
to be typical of our colleges. 
et although nearly every 
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THE Scout Law In Practice. By Arthur 
A. Carey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
60 cents——Mr. Carey’s exposition of the 
Scout oath and law is a fine contribution to 
the thought side of this movement, which aims 
to develop character as well as physical 
efficiency. One finds many a suggestion here 
that works in well with the idea of Percy 
MacKaye’s desired substitute for war: “‘ Life 
is a combat for the right against wrong; 
and it is only common sense to face the 
facts and to become prepared by learning to 
fight like good soldiers.” It is by helping 
boys to see that the qualities that appeal to 
their sense of the heroic, the adventurous, 
the genuinely difficult, may be enlisted in 
better causes than the crippling or destroy- 
ing of other boys, that the Boy Scout move- 
ment does some of its most effective work. 
The book is strong for true manliness. The 
old excuse, ‘““A man must live,’’ cannot 
serve the boy or man who has made this book 
his own. Responsibility for one’s moral 
obligations is held high in a way to inspire 
respect for the principle. 


Wuy I BELIEVE IN Poverty. By Ed- 
ward Bok. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 50 cents net.—Out of his own expe- 
rience as a boy in working up through pov- 
erty to self-support and a wide interest in 
life, Mr. Bok has come to see in poverty 
itself the greatest blessing that can come to 
a boy, if he use it as something to work out 
of, not to stay in. The sketch of his own 
boyhood is most readable. So steadily did 


the lad climb from one level in wage-earning 


to the next above that one forgets as he 
reads that a very little less energy as a nat- 
ural endowment, a slight change in circum- 
stances, might have checked his advance 
and crushed his ability. Like all obstacles, 
poverty when overcome proves a blessing. 
The article was first published in the Ladies’ 
Home. Journal, and the demand for it was 
so instant that the edition was quickly ex- 
hausted. Its publication in the excellent 
“Uplift”’ Series will no doubt greatly extend 
its influence and bring its stimulating en- 
couragement to many who need it. 


Moré TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. 
Selected, edited, and arranged by Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. Illustrations and decora- 
tions by Willy Pogany. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $1.50 net.—Miss Olcott’s long 
experience with children who read and her 
excellent judgment combine to give confi- 
dence that this second collection of tales from 
the Arabian Nights matches the first com- 
panion volume in selection and careful editing. 
The linked tales included in the stories of 
the hunchback, Prince Camaralzaman and 
the Princess Badoura, Joudar, Mahomed Ali 
the jeweller, Ali of Cairo, Abou Mahomed 
the lazy, the two Abdallahs, and the fairy 
stories of Periebanou and Periezade, make 
up this volume. It has instant appeal for 
those who revelled in the stories in their 
youth, enjoying their oriental richness of de- 
tail and romantic accessories, but never seeing 
the implications, evident to older people, 
which have sometimes made the Arabian 
Nights a forbidden book. 
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_ Davip PENSTEPHEN. By Richard Pryce. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.35 
net.—Mr. and Mrs. Penstephen, advanced 
people in rebellion against conventionality, 
had chosen to live their own lives, and to- 
gether. It was only after their children were 
born that they began to realize the disad- 
vantages of unconventionality and the wrong 
to the child born out of wedlock. The story 
centres about a precocious boy, admirably 
depicted, who at the age of eighteen learns 
for the first time that he is a “natural” son, 
and that a younger brother, born after a late 
marriage, is the real heir to their father’s 
name as well as title and estates. Realistic 
in its descriptions of home settings and family 
conversation, the story is well planned to 
afford entertainment as well as to awaken 
serious reflection. 


LitTLeE Miss Murret Asroap. By Alice 
E. Ball. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 net. 
—Little Miss Muffet started to roam in lands 
far from home, and the rhymes and pictures 
of this attractive volume tell what she saw 
when away. In thirty-six different countries 
we meet her counterpart,—German Hilda, 
Servian Lena, Yo San of Japan, and all the 
others. Carolyn Wells, or somebody else, 
tried the same experiment some years ago, 
if we remember rightly, on a more limited 
seale. It is interesting to note how success- 
fully the nursery rhyme may be adapted toa 
thumb-nail sketch of national tastes and 
habits. Each stanza has a full-page illustra- 
tion. 


THE THORN TREE THAT BLOOMED AT 
CuristmMas. By Oliver Huckel. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press. 25 cents.—This attrac- 
tive booklet, put up in a decorated envelope, 
tells the legend of the Glastonbury thorn that 
bloomed at Christmas, and then draws from 
it lessons for life. The symbolism of the 
thorn-tree which bears roses at Christmas is 
worked out in many attractive forms. In- 
cidentally, the inclusion of Sidney Lanier’s 
poem ‘‘Ballad of the Trees and the Master’”’ 
will help make that lovely bit of verse better 
known. The south door of Glastonbury 
Abbey is used as the cover design and also 
for a beautiful frontispiece. 


Miscellaneous. 


In issuing Modern Words of Religion, the 
Christian Publishing Association (Dayton, 
Ohio) has made a welcome contribution to 
the conception of union among religious or- 
ganizations in religious work at home and 
abroad. In this volume Christians—Uni- 
versalists, Unitarians, and others—express 
themselves on the beliefs and activities of 
their respective societies, and one finds that 
their agreements are numerous and impor- 
tant. In the division entitled ‘‘Religious 
Progress”? the editor (Carlyle Summerbell) 
inserts Dr. Sperry’s paper on ‘‘The Religious 
Uses of the Imagination” and Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot’s lecture on ‘‘Future Religion,’’ weav- 
ing them into a unity along with papers on 
foreign missions, Biblical criticism, and de- 
nominational issues. An excellent spirit per- 
vades the volume, which may be taken to 
point to a growing disposition among relig- 
ious bodies to emphasize fundamental con- 
victions and accept differences with broth- 
erly catholicity and regard. 


The Dome, 
The Color for Nuts. 


“T am very glad that the nuts aren’t red, 

Or the squirrels would find them all,” Tom said. 

“Now, if nuts were blue,” thought the squirrel, “oh, dear! 
They never could hide from the children, I fear.” 


“Tf the nuts were bright,” smiled the tree, “I know 

Not a nut would be left on the ground to grow.” 

So they all agreed in the wood and the town, 

That the very best color for nuts must be brown. 
—Martha Burr Banks, in Little Folks. 


The New Ten-cent Piece. 


ESTHER G. BABSON. 


It was bright and shining, fresh from the 
mint, and Nora Haynes had watched it being 
made with hundreds just like it. Nora was 
on a visit to Philadelphia with her parents, 
and the mint was an interesting place. 

“When we go out,” her father said, ‘‘we 
will ask them to give us a few new dimes and 
quarters in exchange for our old ones.” So 
a bright shiny dime was put away in an in- 
side pocket of Nora’s little red leather purse, 
“for a lucky piece,’”’ as she said, “‘and I’m 
never going to spend it.” 

But alasfor Nora! ‘That very next month, 
on a rainy day, she took the trolley for school. 
On opening the red purse she found that she 
had forgotten to ask father for her weekly 
allowance; the conductor was stopping in 
front of her, so she had to open that inside 
pocket and give up her precious lucky dime 
into the outstretched grimy paw. It was 
quite a shock to the new ten-cent piece to 
find itself transferred from a little red leather 
purse, where it could move round easily, to a 
dirty leathern pocket, where it was crowded 
and jammed against five-cent pieces and even 
copper cents; but the new ten-cent piece 
was plucky and wasn’t going to begin its 
career by being a snob, and pretty soon it 
was being given in change to a pretty lady, 
who smiled as she saw it, and said, “‘Oh, 
there’s a new dime, right out of the mint!” 

It stayed in her pocketbook some time, 
in grand company—halves and quarters and 
crisp new bills. But one day, when the 
pretty lady was boarding a prepayment 
car, in her hurry to find five cents the little 
new ten-cent piece fell into the mud near 
the car track, unnoticed by the pretty lady. 

It lay there some time, until the bright 
eyes of a little boy spied it. 

“My!” said he, as he stooped down and 
wiped the mud off it, ‘““what luck! Just in 
time to buy that agate I wanted!”’ He ran 
back to the news-stand, where he had been 
gazing in the window, and longing for 
a special glass marble, a perfect beauty, 
marked ten cents. It was soon in his hands, 
and the ten-cent piece was so happy to see 
the pleased look on his face that it didn’t 
mind being thrown into the till with a lot 
of dirty pennies. It didn’t stay there long, 
however, for it was given in change to a man 
who came along to buy a paper. The man 
was a good man, but not very fond of parting 
with his money, so the ten-cent piece thought 
it would stay a long time with him, and it 
did. But one night a kind man came to the 
house to ask for a little help for a family 
who had been burnt out. He asked only a 
small sum from every one, and almost every 
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person on the street had given at least a 
quarter. The stingy man hesitated and 
wasn’t going to give at all; then he slipped 
his hand into his pocket. 

The new ten-cent piece tried its best to 
force its way into his fingers, for it wanted 
to help that poor family; but the stingy 
man took out a five-cent piece and said, 
“That’s all I can find now. Good-night.”’ 

The ten-cent piece was so cross it just 
worked around in the stingy man’s pocket 
until it made a little hole. 

“T won’t stay with a mean man a moment 
longer,” it said as it dropped through next 
day and landed on the sidewalk. 

This time it was picked up, strangely 
enough, by a little girl, one of the burnt-out 
family. Her sister, Louise, had been hurt 
in the fire, and had lost all her playthings, 
which were not very many anyhow, as they 
were poor people. Poor little Louise had 
to lie in bed with a lame ankle, at a kind 
neighbor’s, and she had cried all night for 
her doll’s tea-set, burned up in the fire. 

When Mary, the big sister, found the 
ten-cent piece, her first thought was, ‘‘Oh, 
joy! I can get a new pink hair-ribbon at 
the ten-cent store to replace the one [I lost.” 
So she hurried off to the ten-cent store, and 
the first thing she saw was a darling little 
tea-set, almost as pretty as the one Louise 
lost. 

Mary thought how pleased Louise would 
be if she could have this one, because when 
people are burnt out and have lost every- 
thing they can’t spend money on playthings. 
Poor little Louise, crying with her broken 
ankle,—the only one who had been hurt! 
“After all,” thought Mary to herself, “I 
can wait for my new ribbon.’”’ She looked 
down at her braid, tied with a shoestring. 
“‘T’d rather Louise should have this lovely tea- 
set.” 

The ten-cent piece fairly sang for joy, and 
only wished it could» have been near to see 
Louise’s look of joy when the tea-set was 
spread out on her bed. 

Mary lived to be an old lady, but she 
never quite forgot that. moment, when the 
joy of giving instead of getting came to her 
for the first time, and the pleasure of a pink 
ribbon for herself faded into nothing beside 
the joy she could give to one she loved. 

The ten-cent piece, too, lived many years, 
and was passed from hand to hand, and grew 
dark and dingy, but it never had a happier 
moment than when it was spent in a self- 
forgetful way to give to another happiness. 


How Duke Earned His Licawiae 


Duke was a dog that had not belonged to 
any one until Robin adopted him. The dog 
followed Robin home from school one day, 
and ever after had refused to leave him. 

Duke proved to be a very civil dog, 
kind, affectionate, and possessed of more 
than ordinary intelligence; but—how he 
did eat! Robert often shared his own 
dinner with him in order to avoid hearing 
his father say: ‘‘That dog isn’t worth his 
keep. He eats more than his neck is worth,” 
or something of that sort. 

Robin’s little heart was near breaking 
one day, when he overheard his father 
telling his mother that Duke must be got 
rid of in some way before the time came 
round for licensing dogs. 
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His mother found him in a corner of 
the woodshed with his arms around Duke’s 
neck, while the dog’s eyes looked appeal- 
ingly into those of his boy friend as if beg- 
ging for protection. Every now and then 
the dog’s tongue would lick the hand that 
drooped from his shaggy neck, as if in 
sympathy he could not otherwise express. 
And altogether it was a picture hard to look 
upon with dry eyes. 

“It really seems a pity to separate them,” 
Mrs. Jordan confided to Robin’s father 
when relating the circumstances to him. 

“Yes, it does. But I certainly cannot 
afford to both feed the dog and pay his 
license. If Robin will agree in some way 
to earn Duke’s license I will agree to keep 
on feeding the rascal,’ Mr. Jordan replied, 
as Duke, who had slipped into the room 
during the conversation, snuggled a cool nose 
coaxingly into his hand. 

Robin, who was close behind Duke, heard 
the proposition, and joyfully acceded to it. 
Earn the money for Duke’s license? Of 
course he would! There were numberless 
ways in which he could do it. Why, he 
almost felt the money in his hand now. 

In the first place there were sodas. No 
more of these until Duke could boast a 
paid-up license. Baseball games, too, must 
be cut out. Why, when Robin started in 
enumerating the many ways in which money 
slipped through his fingers he was sure that 
in three weeks, at least, Duke would find 
himself a respectable, licensed dog. 

Duke, unmindful of the unusual interest 
he was exciting, still followed Robin about 
in faithful dog fashion all day, and at night 
stretched himself contentedly upon his bed 
of meal-bags in the woodshed. 

“One dollar of your fee earned already, 
old fellow,’’ Robin exclaimed, throwing his 
arms impulsively around Duke’s neck one 
night, as he was settling himself down to 
dog slumbers. 

As if half sensing the meaning of the 
words, Duke softly licked Robin’s cheek, 
accompanying the caress with a low whine. 

“T wonder if Duke understands what I 
am doing for him,’’ Robin mused as he was 
undressing himself ten minutes later. ‘I’m 
quite sure he would do as much for me, if he 
could. Not the same thing, maybe, but 
I know he’d do anything he could to help 
me if I was in trouble,’’ he assured himself 
as he jumped into bed. 

A couple of hours later Robin was aroused 
from a dreamless sleep by something brushing 
his cheek. ‘‘It feels just like Duke’s tongue,” 
he murmured sleepily, and he was about to 
drop off again when the touch was repeated, 
this time accompanied by the clawing of a 
paw at the bedclothes. He put out his 
hand; it rested upon Duke’s shaggy head. 
The dog was whining and acting strangely. 

“What is the matter, Duke?” Robin said, 
by this time wide awake. 

Duke’s answer was a series of loud, short 
barks that soon woke Robin’s father and 
mother and brought them into the room. 
Duke immediately rushed through the door 
and down the stairs, Robin and his father 
and mother rapidly following. 

Robin had wondered how Duke had man- 
aged to gain an entrance to the house, but 
the open door between the shed and the 
kitchen reminded him that he must have 


forgotten to close it. i tee ae 
‘A fire smouldering in the corner of the 
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guished, but had Duke delayed five minutes 

longer they would have burst forth. 

After the excitement was over, Robin’s 
_ father stooped and laid his hand tenderly 
upon the head of the faithful dog who in 
all probability had saved all their lives. 

“Vou have earned your license, old fel- 
low; and if I continue to pay it as long as 

I live I shall still consider myself in debt 
to you,”’ he said in a husky voice. 

- Duke’s soft brown eyes looked first at 
at Robin and then at Robin’s father, while 
his wagging tail seemed asking, ‘‘Who will 
own me now, you or Robin?’’—Helen M. 


& 


: Richardson, in Zion’s Herald. 
- _ Mr. Hawk’s Breakfast. 
+ One morning just about breakfast-time 


Bobby Robin was bragging to his sisters 
about how strong his wings were, and how 
far he could fly—if he got a chance to get 
out of the nest. 
———s« **‘NNonsense!’’ said mother Robin. “Baby 
: birds must stay in the nest. Your wings 
4 will not be strong enough for flying for an- 
other week. Now be good children; stay 
right where you are till your father and I 
come back. We are going to get you some 
nice fat worms for your breakfast.” 
> And off flew father and mother Robin to 
the flower-bed. 
‘ “Now I am going to fly,” said Bobby, 
: balancing on the edge of the nest. 
“No, you mustn’t,” said his little sister. 
“Don’t you remember what mother said? 
She said your wings wouldn’t be strong 
--—s enough for another week.”’ 
“Oh, pooh!” said Bobby. ‘‘I don’t care. 

z I guess I know what I can do. Girls are 
always ’fraid-cats.’’ And out he went, over 
the edge of the nest, flip, flop, flutter, straight 
down to the ground, for his wings did not 
_-—s feel nearly as strong as he thought they 
would. 

Poor little Bobby Robin. 
-_--~—s obeyed his mother, and trouble began right 
so away, as it always does. Bobby didn’t 
know that old Mr. Hawk was sailing about 
in the air, trying to make up his mind what 
he would have for breakfast. The minute 
he saw Bobby flopping along the ground he 
: made up his mind right away that the very 
a nicest thing he could have for breakfast 
ie would be baby Robin. So he swooped down, 
_ and then—oh, then poor Bobby thought his 
hour had come, for the strong cruel 
; went right around his little fat tummy, 
_ up he went into the air, screaming at 
e top of his shrill little voice,— 
“Mother, father, help, help, help!” 

Mr. lawk dhought of was that he 
and bring home the meat for 
or Mrs. Hawk would be angry. 
felt very ny about it, be- 


He had dis- 
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“Help, help! A hawk is carrying off our 
‘baby boy! Help, help, help!” 

And all the other robins that heard them 
came flying as fast as they could fly. And 
father Robin got on Mr. Hawk’s back and 
pecked him and clawed him, and mother 
Robin flew all around him pecking at him, 
and all the other robins came on as fast as 
they could, screaming,— 

“Kidnapper, kidnapper, drop that baby!” 

Mr. Hawk jerked and twisted and shook 
himself, and flapped his wings and flew up 
and flew down, but he could not shake 
father Robin off. So at last he decided that 
perhaps baby Robin would not be the best 
thing to have for breakfast, and he let go of 
Bobby. 

Once more Bobby went flip, flop, flutter, 
right to the ground. But this time his 
father and mother were with him, and they 
spread their wings over him and helped him 
|to hide under a bush where he would be safe 
from Mr. Hawk’s sharp eyes. 

“Oh, mother,” said Bobby, ‘‘my wings 
were not as strong as I thought they were. 
And I guess you know best, mother. Next 
time I’ll do just what you say.’’—Genevieve 
Knapp McConnell, in Sunday School Times. 


Milly’s Lesson. 


“T can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast.” 


When Milly had written it three times on 
her paper she put her hand into her pocket 
to feel of her lemon-drop. It was big and 
hard and square. Then she wrote twice 
more :— 


“T can see the girl run fast. 
I can see the girl run fast.” 


Then Miss Preston came up behind her 
and looked at her paper, and said, right out 
loud, so that all the school could hear,— 

‘Milly Lane is writing very nicely this 
morning.” 

That made Milly so happy that she wanted 
to celebrate. She wanted to taste of her 
lemon-drop. The teacher was going up 
toward her own desk. Milly took the lemon- 
drop out of her pocket, held it up to her 
mouth, and nibbled off one little bite. The 
teacher turned round quickly and saw her. 

“Millicent Lane, are you eating candy in 
school?” 

Now as the teacher turned round, Milly 

slipped the lemon-drop into her mouth. It 
was in there now, so she could not say, “ Yes, 
Miss Preston.” She could only nod her 
head. 

“Have you any more?”’ 

Milly shook her head. 

“You may go into the dressing-room, and 
stay there until I call you.” 

Now this was the very first time that Milly 
had been spoken to for doing anything 
naughty since she began to come to school. 
and the term was almost over. She felt so 
sorry and ashamed that as soon as she reached 
the dressing-room she gave a great sob. The 
big, square lemon-drop slipped right down 
into her throat. Another big sob, coming 
up, met it. The sob and the lemon-drop 
:| could not get past each other, and they made 
Milly cough and choke. The lemon-drop 
| was stuck fast. Milly put one hand up to 


[her throat, en she could feel one sharp 


corner pricking against the outside. 
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It 
seemed as if it would make a hole right 
through! Oh, how she screamed! 

Miss Preston sent Annie Bailey, the oldest 
girl in school, out to see what the matter 
was. Annie patted Milly on the back hard, 
and got her a drink of water, but it did no 
good. Poor Milly was so frightened that she 
screamed again. 

Miss Preston came running out, and as 
soon as she saw what the trouble was she 
picked Milly right up in her arms, as if she 
were a little baby, and ran with her across 
the street and into a drug store. 

The druggist poured out some milk into 
a cup, and put in some hot water. “ Drink 
this, quick,” he said. 

Milly thought she could not, but Miss 
Preston said, “‘You must, quick!” 

As soon as the hot drink touched the 
lemon-drop, it began to melt. 

Before the drink was all down, the lemon- 
drop was down too, and Milly’s throat was 
all right except that it felt queer for the 
rest of the day. 

“Please ’scuse me for eating candy in 
school,”’ she said. 

Miss Preston kissed her. ‘‘I don’t think 
you will ever forget this lesson,’’ she said. 

“The lesson?”’ said Milly. ‘‘ Why, I re- 
member just how it looks now,— 


“*T can see the girl run fast.’”’ 
Fannie Wilder Brown, in Youth’s Companion. 


Mother: ‘‘ Why are you so quiet, Robbie?”’ 
Robbie (aged six): ‘‘I was thinking how glad 
I am Christmas doesn’t come in the summer- 
time.” Mother: ‘‘Why?” Robbie: “ ’Cause 
I wear such teenty-weenty little socks in the 
summer-time.”’ 


Tommy’s mother was an invalid, so his 
Aunt Lavinia looked after him and the house. 

“Oh, dear,’”’ said Tommy one day, after 
auntie had lectured him for ten minutes, “I 
wish I had wings!”’ 

“Why, my pet?” asked mother, pleased 
at this angelic inspiration. 

“Oh, I’d fly up in the air with Auntie 
Lavinia, and I’d fly and fly till I couldn’t 
get any higher.” 

“Yes, dear,’”’ said mother, proudly, as the 
little chap paused impressively. ‘‘What 
would you do then?”’ 

“T’d drop Aunt Lavinia!’’ said Tommy, 
savagely.—Siray Stories. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them, All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Spekcotaen, solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed te meet 
constant demands for service. 


Present, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicz-PRresipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, STON BURR. 

Dreectors: Mrs. Clara B. ech prae R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. gy RS De Normandie, 
ay W. Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr., Mrs. rge T. Rice, William o : Rev. 
Sydney ‘'B. Snow, Augusta G. Willliams, M 

PARKER B. FIELD, GeneRrat Leni) 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


L’Oiseau de Dieu. 


(A Legend of Normandy.) 


When sweet Babe Jesus sleeping lay 
And shivered with the cold, 
The wee brown wren took thought to Him, 
Her down she plucked and brought to Him, 
Enwrapped Him, fold on fold. 


When sweet Babe Jesus craved a robe, 
A-couching in the hay, 

Her own warm plumes she laid on Him, 

A feathered garb she made on Him, 
That blessed Christmas Day. 


Babe Jesus lacked a coverlet; 

The rude wind stole within; 
The wren brought leaves and spread on Him, 
Russet and gold she shed on Him, 

And lapped Him softly in. 


Dear bird of brown, thou tender heart, 
Thou gav’st the Babe thine all! 
To praise thee is most meet to us, 
Thy pitying deeds are sweet to us, 
God’s blessing on thee fall! 
—Nora Archibald Smith, in Little Folks. 


A Service of Fellowship. 


Several years ago, feeling the need of 
closer fellowship in church membership and 
a more definite recognition of its nature and 
responsibility, I prepared the following ser- 
vice. The knowledge of its success in opera- 
tion and influence impels me to give it wider 
publicity. It has done much to create a 
spirit of real fellowship by its use once a 
month at the close of the morning service. 
It has impressed outsiders with the signifi- 
cance of our liberal faith and bond, and has 
in numerous instances impelled to member- 
ship. It has made membership much more 
impressive at the time of uniting and much 
fuller of meaning afterward. Should other 
ministers desire it, I will arrange for its 
publication in convenient and inexpensive 
form. 

CHARLES W. Casson. 

ROSLINDALE UNITARIAN CHURCH. 


THE SERVICE OF FELLOWSHIP. 


All rise and remain standing. 
All join in singing. 


O Life that maketh all things new, 

The blooming earth, the thoughts of men! 
Our pilgrim feet, wet with thy dew, 

In gladness hither turn again. 


Tune, Truro. 


Minister: As those who recognize the spir- 
itual character of life, and who seek its fullest 
revelation and development, we join in the 
union of church fellowship, that we may the 
more effectively accomplish the highest pur- 
poses. 

We realize the spiritual unity that pene- 
trates all outward difference, and would here 
acknowledge the common bond and pledge 
our loyalty to each other and to humanity. 

Our church union means only our desire 
to better know the truth and do the right. 

We accept the religion of Jesus, holding, 
in accordance with his teaching, that true 
religion is summed up in love to God and 
love to man. 

Believing that practical religion is the 
voluntary attempt to realize the ideal in 
personal and social life, we unite in making 
this the basis of our fellowship and the domi- 
nant purpose of our lives. 


Bi Christian Register 


All sing. 
From hand to hand the greeting flows, 
From eye to eye the signals run, 
From heart to heart the bright hope glows; 
The seekers of the Light are one. 


Minister: Let us repeat together some of 
the truths and principles in which we com- 
monly believe, that their utterance may give 
to us a stronger consciousness of our privi- 
lege and responsibility. 

_ Minister: We believe in the worship of 
God; 

All: In worship, as the expression of our 
union and communion with the God and 
Father of us all. 

Minister: We believe in the spirituality of 
life; 

All: In spirituality, as the real nature and 
permanent essence of human existence. 

Minister: We believe in loyalty to the 
ideal; 2 

All: In loyalty to that which is best and 
truest within us as the supreme authority 
and motive for action. 

Minister: We believe in freedom of 
thought; 

All: In freedom, as the essential condition 
to progress and the perception of truth. 

Minister: We believe in the service of 
man; 

All: In service, as the practical fulfilment 
and social sequence of real religion. 

Minister: We believe in association of 
endeavor; 

All: In association, as the means whereby 
we can best accomplish the larger good. 

Minister: We believe in the unity of man; 

All: In the unity of all men in the one 
social body of humanity and the one human 
family of God. 


All sing. 
One in the freedom of the truth, 
One in the joy of paths untrod, 
One in the soul’s perennial youth, 
One in the larger thought of God. 


Minister: We invite to our fellowship all 
those to whom these truths and principles 
appeal, and who desire to unite with us in 
worship and work, in the perception and 
declaration of truth, in the living of the 
better life, in the service of every good cause, 
in the development of love and justice, and 
in the attempt to establish in this our life 
and time the kingdom of heaven. 


(Those to be received into membership will 
come forward.) 


Minister: Having thus given expression 
to our common faith, it now becomes my 
privilege to extend to you, in the name of 
this church, and as its minister, our word 
of welcome and the right hand of fellowship. 
May our union be for the benefit and uplift 
of all. May we work together as good com- 
rades for the betterment of human life, and 
give ourselves to the performance of the 
noblest deed. May love overcome our dif- 
ferences, and a common loyalty to the ideal 
keep us true to God and to each other, 


(The minister will greet the new members.) 


All sing. 
The freer step, the fuller breath, 
‘The wide horizon’s grander view, 
The sense of life that knows no death, 
The Life that maketh all things new. 


Minister: And now may the love of God 


fill our hearts with good-will, and the wisdom 


of God direct our minds unto the truth, and 
the power of God strengthen our souls for 
the performance of the work to which we 


have given ourselves this day. Amen. ‘ 


(At the close of the service all members of the 
church will give their personal greeting to 
those received into membership.) 


On the Georgia-Florida Circuit. 


FRANCIS McCHALE. 


It is Saturday evening, and appointments 
have been made for the next day. The train 4 
leaves a few minutes after midnight, so the 
circuit rider sets the alarm and seeks a short 
sleep before starting. While fast locked in 
sound sleep, the rumble and growl of the clock 
tells him it is time to start. At the depot 
he sees a lot of other people who are like- 
wise night travellers. Boarding the train he 
meets several acquaintances. Two of them 
are puzzled with questions of law, and they 
seek from him free advice. Finally his des- 
tination is reached, but by some freak of 
fortune the train does not even hesitate, and 
before he knows it the next station is called 
out by the train porter. It is about two : 
o’clock. A walk of three miles is not a 
pleasant thing to face alone in the darkness. 

A hasty call is made on the conductor. Ina 

short time the train is stopped and backed 

the three miles to enable a Unitarian minister 

to keep his appointments. Just think of it! 

A mighty corporation, worth millions, are : 
ready to undo an apparent oversight, for one 

of the least of the people. 

He reaches his town, and, having previously 
arranged for an entrance into a house with- 
out waking the family, he tiptoes in and 
retires. 

After breakfast is disposed of, several 
callers arrive, and then a religious talk is in- 
dulged in about the fireside. At the hour of 
eleven he stands before his congregation, 
ready to expound liberal religion. ‘This ser- 
vice concluded, he steps into a wagon and is 
taken to Georgia, where he has an afternoon . 
appointment. After dinner he walks about 
a mile, and makes three calls on people 
along the way. Every one gives him a warm ' 
welcome and talks with him about every 
question under the sun, from the doctrine of 
preparedness to the fall of man. 

A schoolhouse is the place for the after- 


noon meeting. First is the Sunday-school, 4 
and about one-third of the audience makes - - 
up a choir. Several people are there who 1.4 


attended the morning meeting, so the same 
sermon cannot be repeated. The minister _ 
preaches for forty minutes. ' 

Then another ride takes him back to the 
place of the morning meeting. A large 
number of automobiles and buggies are in 
the roadway before the little chapel. The 
seats are all filled, with people from all 
about the country. The choir meets at six 
o’clock and indulges in an hour’s song before 
the meeting. Every one looks friendly, and 


at the hour of seven the in 2 ed 


first audiences he thet mpi ereiae.” 
meetings in this place. bg el ry 


y, and asks him for a donation of books, 
, of course, he promises to give. 
At one o’clock he boards the train for 
__ home and arrives safe and sound at 4 A.M. 
_. Monday morning. You may think this kind 
of a trip would be wearing on the human 
body. He has travelled two nights, preached 
three times, attended one Sunday-school, 
made four or five visits, travelled nearly a 
, hundred miles, and finds Monday a day 
: when he has many duties to perform. But 
7 when a man possesses nothing but his life 
f he ought at least to invest that in the work 
of building humanity and lifting it to a 
higher plane. The Georgia-Florida Circuit 
Rider is busy, healthy, and happy. 
Marianna, FLA. 


From Washington, D.C. 


H. D. STEVENS. 

The fact that Washington is a distinctively 
governmental and administrative city ac- 
counts for its many fine public buildings. 
The inadequacy of some of these has ne- 
cessitated the erection of several new execu- 
tive buildings of notable architecture, among 
these the House and Senate office buildings 
near the Capitol. Also serving a somewhat 
different purpose is the new Pan-American 
Union Building near the White House, and 
the memorial to the women of America, of 
white Vermont marble, and now partly built, 
and to be occupied by the American Red 
“ Cross, erected through the generosity of the 
a government and of citizens of the United 
States. This latter stands beside the Memo- 
; tial Continental Hall (the Daughters of the 
f American Revolution Building), and with 

the Corcoran Gallery forms a striking group 
of excellent architecture. Looking south- 
west from the top of the Washington Monu- 
ment can be seen on the bank of the Potomac 
tidal basin the beginning of the new Lincoln 
. Memorial Monument, of Greek design, 
a while silhouetted against the sky stand the 
) three tall wireless towers of the government 
naval radio-plant in Arlington. Just how 
this Grecian monument is to serve as a 
proper memorial to this typical American 
citizen is not easy to understand. The new 
Building of Printing and Engraving west of 
the Capitol is an ideal structure for the pur- 
' poses it serves. Here are four thousand two 
a hundred employees, most carefully selected; 
; 
nal 
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and their work, reduced to the greatest ice 

and precision, is a fine example of efficiency 

: _ in manufacture. All the workers are obliged 

to take their noonday meal at the govern- 

ment restaurant in the same building and 

£ served at actual cost. The printing, count- 

f* ing, and finishing of paper money and stamps 

; as carried out here is a wonderful and unfor- 
getable performance. 

During the holiday recess the holding of 
the second Pan-American Scientific Congress 
excited a good deal of interest. There were 

many notable delegates present from the 
twenty-one nations constituting the Pan- 
_ American Union, — some one thousand 


2 all. These meetings were spe- 
cially significant . 


-coming at this time, and 
of great future possibilities. 


ent Marshall and Secretary Lan- 
com these delegates freely inti- 


yo 


The Christian Register 


tary suggested that the American family of 
nations might well take for its motto these 
words: ‘‘One for all, all for one.’ President 
Wilson, from his honeymoon vacation at 
Hot Springs, sent hearty congratulations 
and later gave an assuring and prophetic 
message. 
tion of the Wilson administration to bring 
about a defensive and offensive alliance of 
the republics of North, South, and Central 
America. 

The work of the Congress was divide 
into nine sections, each provided with a 
chairman and meeting at various designated 
buildings, while also holding several general 
meetings, all open to the public. Perhaps 
the sections devoted to education, inter- 
national law, and commerce called forth the 
greater interest and enthusiasm. 

Mr. John Barrett, the president of the 
Pan-American Union, told the delegates in 
plain English that an attack against the 
United States from abroad would in effect 
be an attack upon their own political in- 
tegrity, thus emphasizing the need of a 
Pan-American League to recognize and en- 
force the Monroe Doctrine. One of the 
resolutions adopted calls for the establish- 
ment of an exchange of university professors 
and students between Latin-American and 
the United States’ institutions of learning. 
Many other resolutions were introduced the 
second week expressing the combined judg- 
ment of the Pan-American savdnis on public 
health, education, political economy, sociol- 
ogy, and other divisions of science and civics. 
The members of this Congress are to visit 
Eastern cities, including Boston, and also 
Harvard University at the invitation of 
President Lowell. 

A paper prepared by and read for Ex- 
President Charles W. Eliot, on “‘Some Needed 
Changes in Secondary Education,” was a 
most searching inquiry and suggestive plea 
for an enlarged conception of the most valu- 
able individual needs of the student. Said 
the chairman, Supt. Claxton: ‘‘We may 
not all agree that President Eliot has said 
the last word on education, but we can all 
agree that he is always up-to-date.’’ The 
Congress lasted for two weeks, and it has 
undoubtedly brought into concrete activity 
various movements which matured cannot 
fail to be of immense importance to the wel- 
fare of the people of the whole American 
continent. 

The women of the American Fepebitecs 
were not silent at this unique assembly. 
Coming as wives, daughters, and specialists 
they felt a common interest in the new vision 
of a united America, and therefore on the 
first day of the Congress organized themselves 
into a Women’s Auxiliary Conference. Large 
audiences attended their various meetings, 
and the ability and effectiveness of their 
speakers were not surpassed by that of the 
regular Congress. The women most inter- 
ested decided to do two things: To spread 
the doctrine of Pan-Americanism among 
the women of all the Americas, and to erect 
a suitable building for carrying on this special 
propaganda. 

Arriving just before the Christmas ad- 
journment, the writer was privileged to hear 
some of our noted Congressmen, including 
Senators Lodge and Underwood, the latter 
making his maiden Senate speech, a candid 
defence of his own tariff bill. The discus- 


|sions in both the Senate and the House 


It is thought here to be an ambi-. 
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centred about the income-producing ability 
of present tariff and the proposed enlarged 
military and naval expenses. ‘These two 
subjects are certain to occupy the attention 
of this Congress with an absorbing interest. 
Everywhere the visitor goes he is impressed 
with the national character of Washington, 
with its predominating civic and political 
atmosphere. It is an office-holding city to 
the exclusion of any other marked feature 
of employment or industry. Here there are 
congregated during the year some thirty 
thousand government officials, public ser- 
vants, or employees. Remarking upon the 
manifest substantial growth and business 
prosperity of the city, a citizen instantly 
replied, ““Yes, but if the monthly pay-roll 
of this small army of employees should 
suddenly cease, Washington would collapse 
at once.” 2 

The social atmosphere here is one of 
habitual courtesy and characteristic hos- 
pitality. This is specially noticeable in the 
many official and semi-official functions con- 
stantly taking place here. The homes of 
many of the official families of the city were 
thrown open to the visiting delegates of the 
Pan-American Congress for evening recep- 
tions and luncheons. ‘The social life of the 
churches of Washington is a noticeably spon- 
taneous expression of their religious life, since 
everywhere there is good cheer and cordiality 
of reception to strangers. 

I attended service at the Church of Our 
Father (Universalist) on the sixteenth an- 
niversary service of the work of Rev. Dr. 
John Van Shaick. The audience was some- 
what less than that at All Souls’ Church, 
but the minister has been a faithful worker 
here in holding up under many obstacles 
the banner of the Universalists in the Capital 
city. His reminiscent discourse was cheer- 
ful, and hopeful for the future. Among 
other good sentiments, expressed was one 
which suggested the possibility in the near 
future of a working union of the Universalist, 
Unitarian, and Congregational churches of 
Washington. He said that among intelli- 
gent people to-day the label in religion 
counted for nothing, only the content of 
faith was essential. 

All Souls’ Church in Washington is hold- 
ing on its usual way, strong and active, 
and hopeful of even better days. The pro- 
gramme for building the new church and 
parish house at the Capital, which was initi- 
ated two or three years ago, has been de- 
ferred in its execution. ‘This is owing prin- 
cipally to the inactivity of the real estate 
market here in common with the situation 
all over the country. The present lot and 
building are for sale, but not at a sacrifice, 
and hence the church officials are waiting 
for more favorable conditions. Attendance 
at two services found nearly every seat taken 
and a cordial personal interest shown. The 
publicity about Unitarian beliefs which en- 
sued from President Taft’s candidacy and 
faithful attendance as President on these 
services drew many new people to the All 
Souls’ services. These have since been grad- 
ually coming in large numbers into the mem- 
bership of the church, and hence at no time 
has the church outlook been more favorable 
or its influence more widespread and benefi- 
cent. 

Dr. Pierce is an attractive speaker, with 
apt and fluent phraseology and happy illus- 
tration, and surcharged with deep thought 
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and controlled emotion. He is an extempo- 
raneous preacher with rare power to persuade 
and convince, and his fifteen years of service 
here have borne a rich and abundant fruitage. 
Our Unitarian cause at the national Capital 
is most effectively presented and most loyally 
supported. 


Department of Religious 
Education. 


Are the Ciiettics Eaual to the Task 


of Religious Education? 


FLORENCE BUCK, ASSOCIATE SECRETARY. 


There has recently been discussed in New 
York City the proposal to adopt the system 
of education which was worked out in Gary, 
Ind. This plan seems to offer to this first 
city in our land a means of carrying on its 
public-school work, and to make possible 
the training of the vast number of children 
in New York City without that extension of 
the equipment in buildings and grounds 
which would be needed under the present 
system, and which cannot be secured be- 
cause of the limits of space. The religious 
feature of the Gary system, however, seems 
not likely to be adopted. In the plan as it 
is in operation in Gary the children are sent 
to the church which their parents attend, 
or of which they approve, at stated hours 
in the week, to receive from the church 
training in religion. By this means a matter 
so important as the development of the 
religious life of the child is not left to a brief 
period in the one leisure day of the week, 
but is made a definite undertaking in con- 
nection with the public-school system. 

There are, of course, some objections to 
this plan, which the discussion in New York 
City has brought out. Some of the parents 
are too little interested in the religious train- 
ing of their children to care very much to 
which of the churches they should be sent. 
In such cases it might be left to the choice 
of the child to determine what sort of train- 
ing he should receive. The popular churches 
would secure a good group of these unat- 
tached children. In some cases the matter 
would be determined by personal friendships. 
Undoubtedly there are some parents who 
would choose not to have their children 
brought under the religious training of any 
church. In that case the public school it- 
self would need to give instruction in those 
ethical principles which are recognized as an 
essential part of child-training. 

It is not, however, these obvious defi- 
ciencies nor the wide differences of opinion 
in a great city’s population as to what con- 
stitutes instruction in religion which make 
the chief obstacles to the Gary plan. The 
real trouble comes from the fact that if the 
plan should be adopted all of the churches 
would find it well-nigh impossible to do 
their part of the work. They have not 
suitable provision for taking care of the 
numbers of children who would come to 
them. Even if they had only their own 
and the others likely to be assigned to them, 
the number of children requiring instruc- 
tion would greatly exceed those now in 
attendance in the Sunday school. Nor can 
the churches secure the required number of 
teachers sufficiently well trained to give the 


needed instruction. There are not yet suit- 
able textbooks for such thoroughgoing work 
as would answer the requirements of public- 
school education. While there has been a 
rapid advance during the past fifteen years 
both in teacher-training and in the prepara- 
tion of textbooks for the teaching of religion, 
many of the religious fellowships, like our 
own, are still working on an unfinished 
course, and the opportunities for teacher- 
training are still far inadequate to meet the 
demand for trained instructors in religion 
and ethics for all the children of school age. 

It would seem, when the test really comes, 
that the church fails in its own distinctive 
field. It would seem that its attention has 
been given so largely to the needs of adults 
that it has not done its full duty by its chil- 
dren, or made sufficient preparation for them. 
If our system of public instruction could, 
by its requirements, secure to the churches 
for distinctively religious teaching so many 
children that the task of training them looks 
impossible, why are not more of these chil- 
dren secured by the churches themselves for 
the instruction which they are now attempt- 
ing to give? The proposal to adopt the 
Gary plan will have served an admirable 
purpose if it arouses the churches themselves 
to realize the extent of their obligation to 
the child life committed to their care. That 
the church shall become conscious of its mis- 
takes is of course the only thing needed in 
order that it should seek to correct them. 

The effort which is now being made, as 
the Gary plan gives evidence, to unite secular 
and religious education will result in good 
in many ways. It will rouse the church to 
its duty to children. It will tend to infuse 
educational ideals of accurateness and thor- 
oughness into religious instruction and to 
put religious motives at the heart of the edu- 
cation given by our public schools. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


bigtee a2 ec kercnce, 


The luncheon and conference given by 
the directors of the Young People’s Religious 
Union to representatives of a number of 
the young people’s societies in and around 
Boston was attended by about forty young 
people on Saturday noon, January 8, in 
Channing Hall, Boston, Mass. 

Following the luncheon, Hon. Sanford 
Bates, the president, called the meeting to 
order, and in a few words explained that 
the purpose of the gathering was the raising 
of the $30,000 Fund. We need an agent 
in the field and should bestir ourselves to 
this end. Not only is the future of the 
Unitarian church dependent upon the suc- 
cess or failure of the young people in it, 
but the future of the community is depend- 
ent upon the attitude of mind with which 
the young people approach life. Our young 
people’s societies should have this serious 
viewpoint in life. The work of a field agent 
would be primarily to stir up young people’s 
societies already in existence and to form 
others. 

Mr. Bates was followed by Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, the first president of the Union, 
by Rev. Harold G. Arnold and Rev. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson, succeeding presidents, 


and others interested. Mr. Van Ness 
brought out the early history of the Union 
in a very interesting manner, saying that it 
was always pleasant to see a dream made a 
reality; as a runner often goes backward to 
gain fresh impetus for his race, so he was 
reviewing the past. Young people like con- 
crete things; the mottoes adopted twenty 
years ago—Truth, Worship, and Service— 
are still usable to-day. The Union has ac- 
complished much along the line of service; 
and because of this good work others will 
want to help us. 

Rev. Harold G. Arnold testified that he 
had been interested in the Union and its 
work long enough to realize what it means 
to the Unitarian church. Those who are 
doing the best work in our churches to-day 
were the best workers in the Union in days 
gone by. What we most need is to interest 
and to make enthusiastic the young people 
now growing up. The growth and stability 
of our movement is in the hands of the young 
people themselves. If we only show by 
our zeal and enthusiasm that we are giving 
our life-blood to the cause, we can by this 
means influence others. 

Rev. Henry: H. Saunderson felt it worth 
while for such a group of young people to 
get together. It is of the utmost importance 
that we should give evidence of our growth. 
The proceeds from our fairs from time to 
time are uncertain, so we need an endow- 
ment fund, to have an assured income for 
this most vital work. 

Rev. H. Houghton Schumacher of Helena, 
Mont., a Western vice-president, expressed 
his appreciation of the need of an endow- 
ment fund. To people at his distance the 
Atlantic Coast is barely a reality—it is too 
far remote. He urged the careful selection 
of the man chosen to be our field agent,—a° 
man of tact who will make the central or- 
ganization seem real and who will be willing 
to accede to the wishes of the people. 

Further pertinent remarks were made by 
others interested; and the meeting ad- 
journed until Saturday, February 5. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


On January 16, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. Henry K. Sherrill of 
Trinity Church, Boston, will preach. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Arlington Street 
Church, Wednesday, January 19. Subject: 
“How can we teach Children our Unitarian 
Faith?’’ Miss Harriet E. Johnson. Supper 
at 6, addresses at 7. 


The speakers at the noonday services in 
King’s Chapel next week will be as follows: 
Monday, January 17, Rev. Howard Melish, 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Tuesday, Rev. Harrie R. Chamberlin, Im- 


manuel Baptist Church, Newton; Wednes- y 


day, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell; Thursday, 


Rev. Samuel C. Bushnell, Congregational a 
church, Arlington; Friday; Rev. John W. | 


Suter, Boston. The service on Satt 
will as usual be me re ei 
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Thus Hae pes” 20, at 10.30 AM. After 


~ reports from the Vermont branches’ and the 


Keene, N. H., branch, addresses will be made 


by Miss ae Beecher Scoville and Miss 


Anna M. Bancroft. In the afternoon Mrs. 


Butler R. Wilson will speak on ‘‘Sym- 
pathetic Co-operation among the Race 
Groups in Our Citizenship,” and Rev. 
Edward A. Rumball, on ‘‘ Unitarian Mission- 


cary Efficiency.” 


The Norfolk Conference will hold a special 
laymen’s meeting with the First Parish 


‘Church of Dorchester, Meeting House Hill, 


on Sunday evening, January 23, at 7.30 
o'clock, Mr. Charles Herbert Johnson of 


- Quincy and Mr. Clyde E. Ordway of Boston 


will address the Conference on the general 
topic of ‘‘ The Laymen’s View of the Work of 
the Church and its Ministers.”” Mr. William 
H. Sayward of Dorchester and Mr. Frederick 
W. Kingman of Walpole will speak in dis- 
cussion. This special laymen’s conference is 
an experiment with the Norfolk Conference, 
and in order to prove its worth laymen from 
the Conference churches are earnestly urged 
to attend. 
Meetings. 


THE SoctaL SERVICE CouNcIL oF UNITA- 
RIAN WoMEN.—The Council held its annual 
meeting at Arlington Street Church on 
Thursday, January 6. ‘The annual reports 
will be printed later. Appropriations for 
the year were voted as follows: South End 
Industrial School, $300; Italian work, North 
End Union, $400. After the business meet- 
ing, D. Chauncey Brewer, president of 
North American Civic League for Immi- 
grants, talked on “Immigration.” The 
Civic League was formed eight years ago, its 
object being to see what could be done to take 
care of the immense number of immigrants 
to this country each year. A staff of for- 
eigners was secured and carefully taught, 
so that they might instruct their own people 
in the traditions, ideals, and laws of this 
country. Mr. Brewer stated that never was 
there a situation so grave since history was 
written as right here and now. There is 
more danger from the ignorance and mis- 
understanding among our foreign-born pop- 
ulation who have not learned to speak 
English than from war across the seas. For 
the sake of our traditions and for those who 
come after us Mr. Brewer urged that we 
help those who are trying to make patriotic 
Americans of the immigrants. Mr. Joseph 
Spano, friend and co-worker of Mr. Brewer, 
and an agent of the League, told how the 
newly arrived foreigners get wrong ideas of 
American liberty and law, deceived by un- 
scrupulous people, who even meet them at 
the dock, making them promises, and taking | 
money from them under false pretences. 
Immigrants should be taught that America 
is ready to stand by them if they stand by 


America. The League is doing good edu- 


tional work in having lectures given in 
ent languages, urging the people to 
sh, and teaching that liberty}? 
; good order and not interfering with 
t i rights. M. R. Symmes, Secre- 


The Christian Ret 


the minister closed Merit an eaaeeee to several 
hundred people Christmas night at Belling- 
ham’s first community Christmas tree, the 
Christmas service in the Chapel on the Sunday 
morning following, and then a two-and-a-half- 
hour auto ride over bad roads in the darkness 
of the late afternoon to keep an appointment 
for a Christmas service at Blaine that even- 
ing. The community Christmas tree was 
staged by local business women and erected 
near the public library in the open, brill- 
iant with electric lights and decorations. 
Plenty of one-hundred-and-fifty-foot trees 
were available, but a suitable tree rising forty- 
five feet was selected. There was a musical 
programme with carols. That the Unitarian 
minister was invited to give one of ,the ad- 
dresses at this tree shows progress. It is 
not long ago that the Unitarian church was 
openly challenged as to its right to observe 
Christmas. Some orthodox church people 
still have their doubts. Varied calls for pub- 
lic addresses have come to the minister the 
past year, manifesting the enlarged place 
of the church in the community. One occa- 
sion was the graduating address to the State 
Normal School of eight hundred students, 
where a Unitarian has had to prove that he is 
not an “undesirable citizen.’”” Another was 
the oration to the pioneers of Whatcom 
County at their annual gathering, with one 
thousand people in attendance. “Through the 
request from the local peace society one of the 
three addresses was given at the large mass 
meeting for peace—an orthodox minister 
speaking from the same platform. The 
minister was also the orator for the local 
lodge of Elks of seven hundred members at 
its memorial services. These indicate some 
of the more important and are not a com- 
plete list of public addresses for the year. 
The annual meeting of the church will be 
held next month. Financially the problem 
is difficult through factors outside of the 
control of the church. General financial con- 
ditions are discerned from the fact that the 
minister had to take the auto ride to Blaine 
referred to above, since the Great Northern 
Railroad has taken off one of the through 
trains to Vancouver, B.C., because of the 
light patronage. In the church work gener- 
ally, in the college-town work at the Normal 
School, and in the out-of-town preaching 
stations kept up by Bellingham, the year 
has been successful. 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rey. Ernest L. Staples: Since the last report 
the church and parish house have both been 
newly painted, adding much to the attractive- 
ness of the village. Each month a printed 
calendar announcing the sermon topics and 
the activities of the church and affiliated so- 

cieties is sent out to all persons supposed to 
be interested in the parish, the expense being 
borne by The Alliance and the Junior Alliance. 
At the regular meetings of The Alliance the 
minister has a class for twenty minutes in the 
study of religion, taking for the text ‘‘ The 
Unitarian Catechism’’ by Dr. Savage. This 
feature of the programme has proved interest- 

ing and profitable. The annual fair was given 
in the town hall, which was arranged under 
the supervision of Miss Lottie Newton to 
resemble a Dutch village, presenting a very 
attractive appearance and yielding over three 
hundred dollars. One of the classes in the 
Sunday-school has been organized as a Polly- 


anna Club, with the purpose to scatter the] ¢ 
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glad spirit in the community. The class 
gave a social with tableaux accompanied 
with readings from the “Glad Book.’ At 
Christmas time, in company with the minis- 
ter, the members of the class visited the homes 
of the aged and shut-ins and sang some Christ- 
mas hymns, also leaving boxes of home-made 
candy at the homes where they called, and 
gifts at the almshouse. In this good work 
they were assisted by the Junior Alliance. 
On December 19 the Sunday-school and 
choir gave a Christmas cantata at a candle- 
light service, which was largely attended. On 
Christmas Eve the Sewing Circle entertained 
the Sunday-school and its friends in the 
parish house, presenting gifts to the children 
and serving refreshments to all, including the 
children on the cradle roll and their parents. 
The attendance at the Sunday morning ser- 
vices has been good, and the Sunday-school 
now registers upward of a hundred, under 
the efficient leadership of Mr. Joseph Chand- 
ler, the superintendent. The Sunday-school 
has subscribed for a sufficient number of 
the Beacon, so that one may go each week into 
all homes represented. 


NorTHBORO, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church, Rev. J. C. Kent: The 
minister of this church was given a dinner 
and reception on the evening of January 1, 


Deaths. 


HOWE.—In Cambridge, January 6, Archibald M. Howe, 
in his sixty-seventh year. 


ESTHER PIERCE KENDALL DAVIS. 


Esther Pierce Kendall, widow of Joseph Davis, died at 
her home in Brookline on December 16, in her eighty-third 
year. Although born in Boston, her inheritance of splendid 
ideals and firm faith came from the strong New Hampshire 
and Connecticut forefathers who had bravely faced the 
problems of their lives in the building of those States. She 
never lost the torch of the spirit given her. Through all 
the years of a long, eventful life, amid its joys and vicissi- 
tudes, she kept her undaunted courage and faith undimmed. 
To all who knew her she was an inspiration and a never- 
failing source of spiritual guidance. Even in the last years 
she kept abreast of the times and delighted in all movements 
for good. She was ever an ardent Unitarian, anda member 
of Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s church. To all who came in 
touch with her life her memory is a blessing. E. K. D. 


CALDER.—In Providence, R.I., on Dec. 16, 
George B. Calder, in his eighty-sixth year. 

Mr. Calder was one of those Joyal Unitarians whose 
interest in the denomination was always strong and de- 
voted. Born and having lived in Providence through his 
long life, he was ever held in high esteem for his upright, 
noble character. 

From early manhood he was a loyal member of the 
Westminster Congregational Church (Unitarian) and a 
faithful occupant of one pew for more than fifty years, 
until the society was removed to another locality, when 
he allied himself with the First Congregational Church 
(Unitarian). He was also for a great many years a life 
member of the American Unitarian Association and an 
interested reader of the Christian Register. 

Keenly appreciative of all beautiful things in art and in 
nature, a lover of good books, and a collector of books 
bearing on the history of Rhode Island, he found much to 
enjoy in his declining years. 

Clear of intellect, of a happy, genial temperament, 
and alive to the interests of the present generation, he 
drew about him many friends, both young and old. 

His was a rare soul. Warm and sympathetic of heart, 
kindly and courteous of manner, he was truly a gentleman 
of the old school, and his loss will be felt by all who knew 
him. 


IOIS, 


A LADY baht te NORTH whatcha E a 
expenses, would accompany, as companion and attend- 
ant, person taking Southern or sea trip. References ex- 
hanged. Address X., care Christian Register. 
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in celebration of his twentieth anniversary 
as a Northboro clergyman. The vestry 
and parlor were beautifully decorated with 
carnations, hemlock boughs, evergreen, and 
other winter greenery. The reception was 
from eight o’clock to nine, and the pastor 
was assisted by his sister, Miss Ivy Kent, 
and by members of the standing committee. 
Mr. Charles W. Sibley acted as toastmaster, 
and following the dinner there were words of 
appreciation from men of influence represent- 
ing the Northboro Historical Society, the 
Public Library, the Unitarian Club, the 
Masonic Lodge, and the Worcester Asso- 
ciation of Ministers, which includes all the 
Unitarian ministers of Worcester County, 
and some others. Mr. Kent has been presi- 
dent of the Historical Society since its organ- 
ization and has been a trustee of the Public 
Library for nearly twenty years. Both the 
church and the Masonic Lodge presented a 
purse of gold in recognition of his service to 
the community during these many years of a 
successful ministry, Rev. Samuel C. Beane, 
Jr., of the South Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, spoke in behalf of the Worcester 
Association, and said in part: ‘‘This church 
of yours has always been true to the high- 
est ideals of ministerial relationship. Some 
of our best Sunday-school literature and many 
of our noblest hymns have been born out of 
the spiritual experiences of real prophets of 
the soul who have occupied your pulpit. 
This apostolic succession continues in its 
splendid power for God and truth and 
righteousness. I knew your minister at the 
Weirs meetings many years ago, before he 
had become a convert to our liberal faith. I 
know of his careful scholarship, his spiritual 
earnestness, his consecrated service, during 
all these twenty years of high privilege as 
your minister, your servant. No man among 
us all is more welcome at our ministerial gath- 
erings, no preacher in the Worcester Confer- 
ence is held in greater respect and in fuller 
fellowship of hearts, than the man we would 
honor at this time. God bless Josiah Coleman 
Kent, and God bless you all.” 


REVERE, Mass.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Mary L. Leggett: This church cele- 
brated last October its two hundredth anni- 
versary and the occasion was gladdened by the 
presence of four direct descendants of the 
early pastors Cheever and Tuckerman. ‘The 
work of this Society in the year just closed 
has been directed toward freeing the church 
from a load of debt bequeathed to it by 
predecessors. Mainly through the untiring 
efforts of the beloved pastor, whose unflag- 
ging courage spurred the workers on, but also 
through generous gifts from many friends 
outside, whose kindness is most gratefully 
acknowledged, the church stands to-day free 
from debt. An arrangement is to be effected 
by which the church property will be held 
under the trusteeship of the American Unita- 
rian Association, thus relieving the Society 
of its obligation to the Loan Building Fund. 
A young people’s forum, inaugurated by the 
pastor for intellectual and religious advance- 
ment and for social conference, has drawn 
together many of the young people on Sunday 
evenings, and continues to grow in numbers 
and interest, the outlook being very favorable. 
With so much in its favor at this beginning 
of a new year, surely the Society may enter 
upon its third century of work with good cheer 
and good courage. 


The Christian Register 


RocHEstTER, N.Y.—First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rev. Troward H. Mar- 
shall: Mr. Marshall began his service as min- 
ister here on January 2, when he preached 


on “One Holy Church.” A fellowship ser- 


vice was held after the regular exercises, to 


give opportunity for joining the Society. 
Prof. Henry B. Robins of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary preached on the last 
Sunday of the year and referred to Mr. Mar- 
shall’s coming in a way that illustrated the 
breadth of religious thought and fellowship 
to be found in this city. He spoke of the 
notable and honorable past of the church, and 
said, ‘‘A firm believer in the value of all its 
social work to the community, I do not forget 
that the first business of this organization 
is the ministry of religion in a more individual 
and personal sense.’’ During the period in 
which the Society has been seeking a new 
pastor, a number of Baptist, Methodist, and 
Presbyterian clergymen have been among 
the supply preachers, and a Rochester paper 
remarks that the catholicity of the invitations 
extended and the readiness with which they 
were accepted is evidence of the decay of the 
old theological antipathies. 


ROCKLAND, Mass.—Unitarian Society, Rev. 
Arthur H. Sargent: The Unitarian parish at 
Rockland, Mass., under the able leadership 
of the pastor, held a watch-night convention 
on the evening of December 31, to which all of 
the churches of the Plymouth and Bay Con- 
ference were invited, as also all friends of the 
church in Rockland. It was the first time in 
the history of this church that such a meet- 
ing has been held, but it was so successful 
that others will probably be held on future 
New Year Eves. Much interest was shown 
by the several ministers of the Conference, 
and six were present and spoke. From Abing- 
ton, South Weymouth, and Kingston there 
were a number of delegates present. From 
7.30 to 9.30 there was a platform meeting. 
The devotional service was conducted by 
Rev. Henry Hallam Saunderson. Every one 
seemed to enter into the spirit of the occasion 
and the hymns were heartily sung. ‘Then 
followed short addresses on ‘‘New Work 
for the New Year in Our Churches.” Rev. 
F. H. Billington, a Unitarian minister of the 
Universalist church of Abington, was the 
first speaker. He was followed by Rev. 
E. L. Houghton of Norwell, Rev. G. L. 
Mason of Green Harbor, Rev. M. S. Nash, 
a Universalist minister in charge of the 
Second Unitarian Church of Hingham, and 
Rev. S. S. Robins of Kingston. Rev. 
Louis A. Walker of Middleboro and Rev. 
E. L. Staples of East Bridgewater, who were 
expected, were unable to come on account 
of illness in their families. The speakers 
seemed to agree that heretofore Unitarianism 
has not been preached enough and lived 
enough; it has been too much preached 
about. The church ought to be a living 
force in the community, not something apart. 
At 9.45 there was an intermission, during 
which refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the Rockland church. After this short 
social period there was a service of worship. 
Rev. Fred A. Line of South Weymouth con- 
ducted the devotional service; then followed 
singing of hymns. Rev. Mr. Saunderson then 
preached an inspiring sermon on “Spiritual 
Opportunity.” Each one has this oppor- 
tunity at some time in his life. If he does not 
make the most of it at the right time, he will 


be like a man who, when the spring freshets  _ 
came that would turn his mill-wheels, let ‘ 
the water go to waste and later had to grind 
his grain by hand. After the midnight prayer 
a half-hour was given to New Year greetings ; 
and refreshments. 


Worcester, Mass.—South Unitarian 
Church: Rey. Samuel C. Beane, Jr.: The 
annual meeting, held on the evening of Janu- 
ary 3,°was pronounced one of the most 
successful in the history of the society. Both 
the supper at 6.45 and the business meet- 
ing at eight o’clock were largely attended. 
Encouraging reports were given from the 
various organizations of the church, and the 
entire company stood for a moment as a 
pledge of loyalty to the minister in the con- 
templated work of the new year. Mr. Beane 
told of substantial gains in membership, he ‘ 
spoke of the new Lend-a-Hand Club organized 
a year ago by Mrs. Beane, of its successful 
work and of confidence in its future under 
the present lealership of Mrs. H. J. Patterson. 
He said that the People’s Forum was the first 
church forum organized in Worcester, and 
that it has come to mean as much to the 
people of the community as the Good Citi- 
zenship Class has meant and means to Ed- 
ward Everett Hale’s church in Boston. Mr. 
Beane congratulated his men on the fact that 
more than one-third of the membership of 
the Unitarian Club, organized by the three 
Unitarian churches in Worcester, come from 
the South Unitarian Church. In closing, the 
minister referred to the excellent service 
rendered by Miss Frances E. White as parish 
assistant during the closing month of the old 
year. Miss White has arranged a card cata- 
logue of the one hundred and twenty-eight 
families directly or indirectly connected with 
this church, furnished the Christmas garb 
for Santa Claus, made a goodly number of 
calls, and she has done many other things of 
help to the minister and people. He closed 
by urging all, by their prayers, by their 
enthusiasm, and by their consecrated service, 
to wish the South Unitarian Church a 
Happy New Year! 


On Preparedness. 


The Ministerial Union at its December 
meeting considered the question of ‘‘Na- 
tional Preparedness” for possible war. Rev. 
Charles W. Wendte presided. Mr. Walton 
A. Green, editor of the Boston Journal, made 
an able and earnest plea in favor of mili- 
tary preparedness. Rev. Charles E. Beals 
of Worcester, late secretary of the Chicago 
Peace Society, spoke with force and eloquence 
against the proposal. Rev. Calvin Stebbins 
of Framingham avowed himself the un- 
compromising advocate of an increase of 
the army and navy of the United States, and 
the use of military force in the settlement 
of international disputes. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, D.D., pleaded for pacific principles and 
a gospel of good-will, on the part of ministers 
especially. Resolutions protesting against 
any increase of armaments at the present 
time were offered by Rev. A. H. Robinson 
of Newton Centre. After a long discussion — 
these resolutions were adopted by a close — 
vote. As there was some dissatisfaction with — 
the result, on motion of Dr. Dole the vo 
was reconsidered and the whole 
assigned to a special seus 
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clergymen were present. 
_ resolution, as follows:— 


ay ng, Speeias$ 3, in the Uni- 
ari; Duilding, for further consideration. _ 
At this adjourned meeting some thirty 
Dr. Dole offered a 


“The members of the Ministerial Union at 
a meeting specially called to consider the sub- 
ject of ‘National Preparedness,’ in Boston, on 
the first Monday of the New Year, earnestly 
remonstrate against any increase of our im- 
mense appropriations for the army and 
navy.” 

This preamble was accompanied by six 
“‘considerations’”’ setting forth the reasons 
for this opposition to any increase of mili- 
tary armaments on the part of the United 
States. For two hours the questions at issue 
were discussed by those present, for the most 
part with good temper and mutual courtesy. 
One by one the six articles referred to were 
considered and with slight amendment 
adopted by a close vote. For the sake of 
brevity, and to assure a wider acceptance, it 
was finally decided, with Dr. Dole’s ready as- 
sent, to confine the vote to the preamble, as 
containing the substance of the matter under 
discussion. By a vote of fourteen to ten, 
the resolution, as given in the foregoing, was 
adopted, and ordered sent to the President of 
the United States, the United States Senators 
and Congressmen from Massachusetts, and 
to the daily papers. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The very profitable lectures given in De- 
cember by Mrs. Grace E. Marshall are being 
discussed on Saturday mornings at half-past 
Hine. The aim is to further impress the 
principles so well brought out by drawing 
illustrations from the experiences of the 
class as far as possible. Any one interested 
in these subjects previously fully announced 
who were prevented from hearing Mrs. 
Marshall will find the discussions valuable, 
and all are cordially invited to join the 
group. 

Miss Lillian B. Poor’s course in Story- 
telling, conducted on Saturday mornings at 
ten o’clock, will continue until the Easter 
vacation. To know a good story, to adapt 
a story so that it will be of use as lesson 
material, to learn something of the story- 
teller’s art through practice in story-telling, 
and to become familiar with the bibliogra- 
phy of the course,—these are the aims. Are 
there any who would enjoy the course and 
profit by it? Apply any Saturday morning 
for admission to the group. 

_On January 27 Mrs. Ella Lyman Cabot 
is to speak at ten o’clock on “Ethics in the 
Family.” To this lecture by one who has 
thought and written much on the subject 
an invitation is extended to all. 


Correspondence-study Cornea! 


Massachusetts is the first State to make 
provision in a separate State Department 


for extension instruction to men and women 


_who have not had the opportunity to realize 


their ambitions for special training in their 
The Correspond- 


‘The Christian Register 


dents in Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, Iowa. 
Chicago, and from the well-known corre- 
spondence schools, offer abundant proof of 
the success of the work. Even greater 
benefits may be expected from the ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts System.” The eyes of the country 
are interestedly watching this new move- 
ment. ‘ 

The Massachusetts Department of Uni- 
versity Extension, as established by the 
Legislature, is a university without massive 
buildings situated upon a campus of a few 
acres, and without competing athletic teams. 
It is an institution whose campus is the 
State itself, and whose purpose is to better 
prepare the men and women of Massachu- 
setts for the great competition in life. 

The opportunities for the Extension De- 
partment are almost limitless. One of the 
most interesting proposed pieces of work is 
the course in- Civics for New Americans. 
There are thousands of immigrant wage- 
earners in Massachusetts who do not have 
the opportunity to receive instruction in 
citizenship in the elementary requirements 
for naturalization. The recent Immigration 
Commission of Massachusetts pointed out 
this need as urgent. 

Further proposed activities for the De- 
partment include: Instruction in classes 
under a regular instructor; training classes 
for teachers for foreigners; visual instruc- 
tion by lantern-slides on circuits; rural wel- 
fare work and promotion of social centre 
activities; debating reference bureau; travel- 
ling exhibits, including public health, good 
roads, safety methods and devices, and 
home-making, which might include heating, 
lighting, cooking, and decoration; short 
courses in highway construction, industrial 
management, electric wiring, etc.; and pos- 
sibly municipal research, giving information 
regarding lighting of streets and public 
buildings, paving, smoke problem, heating, 
and ventilating. 

James A. Moyer, Director, Department of 
University Extension, State House, Boston, 
and his corps of assistants are now ready to 
receive enrolments and start instruction. 
Civic Associations, Men’s Clubs, school offi- 
cials, libraries, and other organizations are 
invited to co-operate in bringing this service 
to those who need it. The bulletin an- 
nounces sixty-six correspondence courses of- 
fered to residents of Massachusetts. 


Star Island Campaign Fund. 
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LOWELL INSTITUTE 
KING’S CHAPEL LECTURES 


On Current Topics in Theology 


THE RELIGIOUS HISTORY 
OF NEW ENGLAND 


(SECOND SERIES) 


1. THE REVOLT AGAINST THE 
STANDING ORDER. 


A. Popular Movements. 
B. The Unitarians (two lectures). 


BY DEAN WILLIAM W. FENN, D.D., 
of the Harvard Divinity School. 


JANUARY 3, 10, 17. 


In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays at 
2.30 P.M. Doors opened at 20 ‘clock. Admission 
Free and no tickets required. 
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Pleasantrics. 


“What a lovely infringement you have on 
your tablecloth!” exclaimed Mrs..Twickem- 


bury. 


Extract from a sentimental letter: “Last 
night I sat in a gondola on Venice’s Grand 
Canal, drinking it all in, and life never seemed 
so full before!” — Scraps. 


Smart young man: ‘‘What do you think 
of Brown?” Indignant old gentleman: 
“Brown, sir! He is one of those people that 
pat you on the back before your face, and 
hit you in the eye behind your back!”— 
Tit-Bits. 


Mother lay on the lounge with her face 
toward the ceiling, when Jamie, who lay 
beside her, asked her to “look.’”’ Mother 
turned. her eyes and looked at him without 
moving her head. ‘‘No, no, mother,” burst 
out the little fellow, ‘‘I want you to look at 
me with your nose!””—Exchange. 


The teacher of English was hopeful, al- 
though he had met with disappointments at 
every turn. ‘‘Now here is an interesting 
situation,’ he said eagerly. ‘Let us an- 
alyze it. Just what is the meaning of the 
line, ‘Doth not Brutus bootless kneel?’”’ 
“Why, I take it to mean that Brutus, being 
in a hurry, had come off without his boots, 
sir,” said the pupil, with his usual prompt- 
ness. 


The two women in the crowded car carried 
on an animated discussion. Suddenly the 
train slowed down, and in the hush the 
voices became plainly audible to everybody. 
“Vour parrot may be a better talker than 
mine, although I don’t believe it,’’ said one 
of the women, with an air of presenting the 
final argument; ‘‘but you’ll have to admit 
that mine has the most beautiful foliage.’’— 
New York Sun. 


Mr. Andrew Lang once collected mala- 
propisms. One of these. is as_ follows: 
“Visitor: ‘I am very sorry for the death of 
your poor aunt. A very aged woman she 
must have been.’ The Bereaved Niece: 
‘Yes, ma’am. In two or three years she 
would have been a centurion.’’’ Another is: 
“Rural Parishioner (about to marry for the 
second time) to congratulatory friend: ‘Weel, 
I’m marrying mostly for the sake of the 
bairns. If it was just masel’, I could e’en 
gang on being a celebrity.’”’ 


An indignant mother wrote this to the 
principal of the high school, says the 
Woman’s Home Companion: “Dear Sir: My 
son writes me that he has to study too hard. 
He says he has to translate fifty hexameters 
of Latin a day. I looked ‘hexameter’ up 
in the dictionary and find it is a poetic verse 
of six feet. Now that makes three hundred 
feet or one hundred yards of poetry for my 
poor son to translate each day. I think 
about half a hexameter, or thirty-six inches, 
of this Latin is plenty for a boy of his age, 
Yours truly, Mrs. Smith.” 


An old lady at the market asked the time, 
saying that the clock had _ stopped. 
“Stopped?” asked the other. ‘So it is, and 
my clock at home is stopped too. ‘There 
must be a hepidemic among clocks now.”’ 
“Hepidemic, indeed!’’ came the response. 
“You ought to come to my home, Mrs. B., 
an’ then you might talk about hepidemics.” 
“What? Is your clocks stopped as well?” 
“Rather!” was the grim reply. “I’ve a 
watch, three sons, two clocks, an’ t’owd 
man all doing nowt! Hepidemic, indeed!” 
Spare Moments. 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
a publishes books, tracts, and devotiona 
works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 

_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association. 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890, 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Mae doe churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs: Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 

Organized in 1866. E 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, Mass. 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

3 President, William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 
onn, 

Vice-Presidents: Hon, Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles ip: Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” Be 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents: Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
he H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton T, Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
ae Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence should 
ew R 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the Ay aa of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” : 

President, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 


ass. 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M, Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Brooks, Mr. Charles Zueblin. _ 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 Linnzan 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
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‘SRS SYSTEM \ 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
is ms with foot. Hands never 


A. PAT.OFF 


waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. ; 
: Look for our Trade Marks © 
ae Inuse12 yrs. Itpaystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye — 


Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 


all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


- Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 


Write for circulars. 


West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCH 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and | 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, | 
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GCHOOL-LIFE IN| THE ‘COUNT 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful sup 

Staff of trained teachers. : bi ies ad 
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